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An EXPLANATION. 


Last week we wrongly ascribed to a correspon- 
dent some words which offended Mr. Rutherford, 
but which we now find occurred in an Editorial note. 
Our mistake originated in a knowledge that nothing 
had been said in our front page capable of giving 
offence to any ordinary reader. In fact for a long 
time we have been respectably tame, and have ex: 
pressed our opinions in a mild and deferential tone. 

Mr. Rutherford, in his shorter letter in this num- 
ber, quotes the offending passage, and thinks it was 
“a much to be regretted indiscretion on our part.” 
We do not. The statements of fact are absolutely 
true, and the comment fair and reasonable. We 
had, in the offending note, approved a resolution 

efrom the Vet. Med. Assoen. of Ireland at which 
nearly 40 members of the profession attended, and 
we disapproved a resolution of the North of Scot- 
land, V.M.S. at which 7 members were present. 

To say, as Mr. Rutherford is reported, that we 
“accused the North of Scotland Veterinary Sur- 
geons of ignorance” is unjustifiable exaggeration. 
What we said was that the meeting of seven was 
so ill acquainted with the subject as to confuse an 
Act with a Charter in the resolution. 

It would be interesting to know what Mr. Ruther- 
ford considers the duty of an editor. Does he think 
we should never adversely criticise any act or 
person? - Should we only say smooth things and 
never attempt correction? Is it even too pre- 
sumptuous sometimes to assume the part of guide 
and director when we have made ourselves acquain- 
ted with the subject? Nemo me impune lacessit is 
a bold motto, and an aggressive one, but surely 
the thistle may be touched in a respectful and non- 
provocative manner. We feel quite certain that the 
seven gentlemen with whom we disagreed are not 
80 super sensitive as Mr. Rutherford. 

This little explanation would have been quite un- 
necessary if we had known to what Mr. Rutherford 
alluded before we made our erroneous “ correction.” 
We should have taken no notice, because Mr. 
Rutherford or any one else has as perfect a right to 
object to our obiter dicta as we have to criticise that 
of others, provided it be done civilly. 


THE CaMDEN Town ScHOOL. 


Four of our five schools have now commenced 
another year’s work, the fifth—that of Liverpool— 
efers its opening meeting till next week. Those who 
attended the inaugural function at Camden Town had 
the rivilege of hearing an excellent address by Prof. 
lander, which appears in another column, and will well 
repay perusal. Not being himself a veterinary surgeon, 


Dr. Lander naturally dealt more with the education of 
the student than with matters directly concerning the 
qualified practitioner ; but there are, fortunately, many 
of our older members who take a keen interest in pro- 
fessional education, and to these the address may be 
commended. One of the most interesting portions of 
it is that devoted toa championship of the system of 
internal examination by teachers—-a system, it may be 
said, which seems rather in favour anong the younger 
members of the staff at the London School. We do 
not propose to dwell on the question, which has not 
yet been seriously brought before the profession—but 
we should be sorry to see that clause in our original 
Charter, which forbids Professors to examine, revoked. 
Undoubtedly, from an academic and theoretical point 
of view, the internal system offers great advantages, 
which are ably set forth by Dr. Lander. But there are 
practical objections, which apply with especial force to 
the veterinary profession, against such a radical altera- 
tion in our educational tests. 2 
The most important feature of the meeting at Cam- 
den Town, however, was a statement by the Principal 
regarding some improvements in the College buildings. 
Everyone will be glad to learn that the College, through 
the generosity of a gentleman who has already aided 
it, is to have a fully equipped canine infirmary. This 
has been required for many years, and in view of the 
increasing importance of canine practice, will be a par- 
ticularly valuable acquisition at the present time. But 
a still more important matter—to which we especially 
wish to direct our readers’ attention—is the admirable 
suggestion of Prof. Macqueen that practitioners should 
aid in the renovation of the Col'ege horse-boxes. 
Some particulars of the scheme, together with the 
names of several well-known members who have already 
supnorted it, will be found on referring to Sir John 
M’Fadyean’s speech. The idea, though recently con- 
ceived and, so far, only known to a few, has already met 
with a most favourable reception ; and, now that it is 
made public, we hope to see many practitioners come 
forward to assist. The cost of providing the .College 
with one model loose box will certainly not exceed £50, 
and there are not a few of our members— more, in fact, 
than is generally supposed—who could well afford to 
spend that sum upon so worthy an objet. A larger 
number, while able and willing to do something, could 
not make individual gifts of £50, but there is no reason 
why several practitioners should not combine to defray 
the cost of one box. That the members of the profession 
should assist in making the Camden Town infirmary 
worthy of the profession is, we agree, “a really brilliant 
idea,” and we trust that it will receive the cordial sup- 
port it deserves, 
We understand that the name of each benefactor, with 
the date of his diplom:, will be engraved upon the box 
he has renovated ; and while the College exists the box 
will be known by the dunor’s name. We hope next year 
to see many new boxes, bearing the names of practi- 
tioners who have contributed to the equipment of the 
oldest of our schools. 
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EXAMINATION OF COWS. 


Dr. Armstrong is, I think, almost singular among 
M.O.H. in his objection to the assistance afforded 
by veterinary surgeons for the inspection of cows. 
In The British Medical Journal for September 14th 
is a report of a discussion on Milk at the recent 
meeting of the Association. 

Dr. Kenwood, M.O.H., said “ The greatest diffi- 
culty which has to be confronted is the ignorance 
at the fountain head—the average country dairy 
farm ..... The more backward British dairy 
farmer will improve under the stimulus of a suffi- 
cient supervision and inspection .... . Itis this 
improvement at the source which is so much de- 
manded,” and further on he allows —‘“ The argu- 
ments in support of the frequent veterinary inspec- 
tion of cows, the milk of which is used for human 
consumption, are overwhelming.” 

Dr. Tidswell “ felt that a daily veterinary inspec- 
tion of milk cows was wanted so that bovine diseases 
of all kinds might be detected.” 

Dr. F. M. Sandwith gave an approving account 
of the arrangements in Philadelphia, where ‘“ The 
veterinary inspector inspected the dairy, the milk- 
ing, the food used, and all other matters relating to 
the health of the cows. He also saw that the 
animals were free from tuberculosis.” 

V.S. 


Bare-Lot v. GrRass-Lot IN RELATION TO 
STOMACHAL AND INTESTINAL PARASITISM 
oF LAMBS.—FURTHER EXPERIMENTS. 


By W. H. DALRyYMPLeE. 
(Concluded from p. 212.) 
Post-Mortem EXAMINATIONS.—BarReE Lor. 


Experiment Division in which the Four Ewes and Two 
of the Lambs had Received Treatment. 


1. Ewe lamb. Fairly nourished. Treated twice with 
coal-tar creosote solution. 
Nodules : About two or three small nodules on 
large intestine. 
Stomach worms: Numerous. 
2. Ram lamb. Well nourished. Received no treatment. 
Nodules: One or two small nodules on large in- 
testine. 
Stomach worms: Less numerous than in previous 
case (No. 1). 
3. Ram lamb. Well nourished. Treated twice with 
carbon bisulphide in Carron oil. 
Nodules : About two or three small nodules present. 
Stomach worms . Very few. 
4, Ewe lamb. Fairly nourished. Received no treatment. 
Nodules : One or two small nodules observed. 
Stomach worms: Not very numerous, 


Check or Control Division in which neither E 
Lambs had received any Medicinal 


ules: Three or four small nodules on | in- 
testine, and about half-a-dozen scattered along 
small 
tomach worms: Very numerous. That is to 
they could be found covering aimost, if not every 
part of the mucous lining of the stomach. 


2. Ewe lamb. Well nourished. 
Nodules : No nodules that could be detected. 
Stomach worms: Very numerous—similar to pre- 


vious case. 
Grass-Lort. 


Experiment Division in which the Four Ewes and Two 
of the Lambs had Received Treatment. 


1. Ewe lamb. Poorly nonrished. Treated twice with 

coal-tar creosote solution. 

Nodules: Almost negative. 

Stomach worms: Extremely numerous. This lamb 
showed marked symptoms of acute internal 
parasitism. 

2. Ram lamb. Well nourished. Received no treatment. 
Nodules : About a dozen small nedules present. 
Stomach worms: Moderately numerous. 

3. Ewe lamb. Well nourished. Treated twice with 

carbon bisulphide in Carron oil. 

Nodules : About a dozen small nodules present. 

Stomach worms: Quite numerous. 

4 Wether Lamb. Condition poor. Received no treat- 

ment. 

Nodules : One or two nodules present. 

Stomach worms : Moderately numerous. 


Check or Control Division in which neither Ewes nor 
Lambs had Received any Medicinal Treatment. 

The three lambs originally occupying this division had 
all died previous to the examination of the others ; the 
post-mortem findings have already been recorded. 

We do not know that the terms used convey an in- 
telligent idea of the number of stomach worms present 
in each case. There parasites are exceedingly difficult 
to count in a severe attack. We might say, however, 
that the numbers ranged from a few straggling ones, 
here and there, over the mucous lining of the stomach 
as in the case of Ram lamb No. 3, which was treated 
with the carbon-sulphide mixture, in the Experiment 
Division of the Bare-Lot, to a “seething mass” of the 
worms, covering all parts of the mucous membrane, as 
was the case in Ewe lamb No. 1, which received coal-tar 
creosote solution, in the Experiment Division of the 
Grass-Lot. 

INFERENCES AND REMARKS. 


The parasitic infection, both nodule and stomach 
worms was, doubtless, introduced on to the lots by 
the purchased ewes. 

The lambs were somewhat mixed as to breeding 
and quality, and a little irregular as to size and age. 

All of the lambs, including controls, on the bare- 
lot were in marketable condition, and the cat- 
casses were purchased by a leading local butcher. 

Only two, out of the four lambs on the exper'- 
ment division of the grass-lot, were in condition for 
the market, and these were bought along with the 
bare-lot bunch. 

No losses occurred, either in ewes or lambs (two 
of each) in the control division of the bare-lot. 

All of the ewes (three in number) and one lamb 
died in the control division of the grass lot, inde- 
pendent of the two lambs that had been destroyed 
by dogs. ; 

One delicate ewe (out of four) died in the expe! 
ment division of the bare-lot. ; 

None of the four ewes died in the corresponding 
division of the grass-lot. ; 

None of the four lambs died in the experiment 
divisions of either the grass or bare-lots. At the 
same time, all of those in the bare-lot were 1" 
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marketable condition when butchered, while only 
two of those in the grass-lot were in condition for 
the market—one of the remaining two being in poor 
flesh ; the other, ailing as the result of acute in- 
ternal parasitism. 

Notwithstanding that all of the lambs were, more 
or less, infested with stomach worms, the uniformly 
good condition of those in the bare-lot (both con- 
trols and others) showed that their health was little, 
if at all, impaired ; while at least two of the experi- 
ment division grass-lot lambs did not thrive suffi- 
ciently to be considered fit for the butcher. 

On the whole, the lambs raised by the bare-lot 
method were, in every way, more satisfactory than 
those raised on the grass-lot. 

As only one ewe died out of eight that had received 
medicine, it is thought probable that the treatment 
had a beneficial effect, both on the ewes and in pre- 
venting, to some extent, the transmission of infec- 
tion to the lots, as none of the untreated lambs of 
the treated mothers had died up to the time of 
slaughter, while the three untreated ewes died in 
the control division of the grass-lot, although those 
in the bare-lot division did not seem to suffer. 

The effect of the few nodules found on the intes- 
tines might be considered as negative, so far as in- 
teyfering with the autrition and development of the 
lambs, for market, was concerned, as they were very 
small, and occupied but a minute area of the absorb- 
ing surface of the bowel. 

The test in these experiments may be looked 
upon as a peculiarly severe one, on account of 
greater exposure of the lambs to grosser infection 
(due to the very restricted area of the lots) than 
would likely be found in practice on the farm. 

From these, and our previous experiments, it can- 
not be definitely stated that the ‘ bare-lot,” as used 
by us, had any appreciable effect in preventing the 
lambs from obtaining stomach worms, although in 
the case where both ewes and lambs were treated, 
and even where the mothers alone received medi- 
cine, the worms were considerably fewer in number 
than in the control lambs. This result was evidently 
largely due to the ewes being treated before being 
placed in the lots. 

It is our opinion that no kind of lot or corral ‘so- 
called bare-lot) where the ground surface cannot be 
kept absolutely free from dust or loose soil and 
feces (droppings) will prevent ‘ambs obtaining 
stomach worms in some form; that is, where the 
infection exists, as was the case in our experiments 
—the worms having passed from the ewes—as we 
have frequently observed the lambs nibbling and 
“nosing around” amongst the dust and manure, 
even when not a spear of grass appeared to be 

present. 

We are inclined to the opinion, although we have 
hot yet made the test at this station, that one of, if 
hot the most satisfactory manner of dealing with 

he stomach worm problem would be a system of 
Periodic rotation of the pasture or other feeding 
ound, combined with suitable vermicide medi- 
ines, 

So far as we are aware, the bisulphide of carbon 


sheep; and from the use of only two doses each to 
two lambs, we are scarcely in a position to give a 
definite opinion as to its efficacy, although we are 
inclined to think that it gave rather better results, 
in our case, than the coal-tar creosote, as may be 
seen by reference to the record of post-mortem 
examinations. 

We believe that carbon bisulphide is worthy of 
further trial in practice, but we must add a word of 
caution. This agent is very combustible, and must 
be handled with great care. The better method of 
preparing the mixture would seem to be to first add 
the bisulphide to the raw linseed oil and agitate 
the two thoroughly. Then add the lime water and 
again shake the whole until thorovghly amalgama- 
ted. 

After administering this mixture to the two 
lambs, and one or two of the ewes, it was observed 
to have what appeared to be a slight, temporary 
intoxicating effect, the animals holding their heads 
to one side, and in one or two cases a tendency to 
“buck jump,” as it were. This may have been due, 
however, and we think it quite probable, more to 
the uncomfortable sensation produced in the more 
exposed part of the mouth and around the lips by 
the rapid evaporation of the bisulphide. As _pre- 
viously stated, the effect was only temporary, and 
we had no bad after-effects whatever in any of the 
animals so treated. This might be cbviated by 
administering the bisulphide in a gelatine capsule, 
as has been done when giving this agent to dislodge 
“stomach bots” in horses, but we did not attempt 
this method in our experiments. 

We are inclined to think, however, that in the 
case of the sheep, medicines in fluid form are more 
likely to sooner reach the fourth stomach than 
when given as a solid, which the capsule would 
tend to represent. 

We mention this experience so that anyone try- 
ing the bisulphide-Carron-oil-mixture in practice 
might be prepared for the effects, stated, in some of 
the animals. It was also observed that when the 
drench was well given, and none of it forced for- 
ward in the mouth by the sheep, or smeared over 
the outside of the mouth and lips, very little, if any, 
of this effect was produced; which would rather 
indicate that it was due to the speedy evaporation 
of the bisulphide from the more exposed parts 
alluded to. 

The opinion here expressed with regard to the 

apparent efficacy of bisulphide of carbon is pre- 
dicated solely upon our observations in these experi- 
ments, and not on its direct action upon the living 
parasites outside of the stomach. This we hope 
to take up later when an opportunity presents 
itself. 
Neither the eight lambs nor their carcases were 
weighed cn this occasion, but the butcher who pur- 
chased the latter pronounced their general condition 
fuvourably comparable to, and the quality of the 
flesh better than, any he had handled during the 
season.—- Louisiana Bulletin, No. 95. 
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VETERINARY WORK IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
Report oF THE PRINCIPAL VETERINARY SURGEON. 


T’o the Director of Agriculture. 

Sir,—In reviewing the work done by this Division 
during the past year, it is most encouraging to note that 
the position of this Colony, so far as contagious diseases 
of animals is concerned, continues to improve steadily. 
In no respect can it be considered worse than it was 
during the previous year. Everywhere the prospect is 
brighter, and althongh the day may yet be far distant 
when the Division will be able to submit a clear bill of 
health, the gradual reduction in the amount of veteri- 
nary police work imposed upon it must necessarily 
afford increased opportunities for the study of the 
numerous problems presented by the many obscure 
diseases to which South African stock are subject, and 
while it is true that we cannot hope that every Govern- 
ment veterinary surgeon can be fully equipped for re- 
search work, the usefulness of the trained observer, who 
supplies the data which form a foundation upon which 
the specialist may base a system of preventive inocula- 
tion, and in whose hands the practical application of 
such methods can be placed, cannot be denied. It is in 
the performance of duties such as these that the Govern- 
ment veterinary surgeon of the future will prove his 
usefulness, and, like the Chinese medical man of to-day, 
the Government veterinary surgeon of South Africa will 
then be paid not for dealing with animals that are sick, 
but for keeping them in good health. 

The successful introduction of Dr. Theiler’s method of 
immunisation against horse sickness marks a stage in 
the progress of South African veterinary science and 
foreshadows the change which must sooner or later 
take place in the work of Government Veterinary 
Departments in this continent. 

This meth d has now had a fair trial in the field and, 
contrary to expectation, the percentage mortality 
aniongst animals while under treatment in actnal 
practice has not risen beyond the mortality in labora- 
tory experiments, not more than 3°7 per cent. having 
succumbed to the effects of inoculation, and as the 
heaviest mortality occurred amongst animals inoculated 
at the height of the horse sickness season, there is good 
reason to believe that some of the deaths included in 
our mortality returns were due to natural infection, as 
in several instances the animals died a few days after 
being inoculated and before the virus used for immuni- 
sation could possibly have taken effect. 

While the performance of this work had added con- 
siderably to the labours of the staff, notably in the dis- 
tricts of Pretoria, Rustenburg, and Pietersburg, it has 
been carried out cheerfully and in a most praiseworthy 
manner by all concerned, and [ cannot speak too highly 
of the scrupulous care exercised by all those engaged, 
which has contributed most most materially towards the 
satisfactory results which have been recorded. In all 
2,364 mules have been inoculated, 88 of which died 

under treatment, for which the owners were compen- 
sated in accordance with the agreement entered into 
by the Government—a fee of 30s, being deposited by 
the owner at the time of inoculation to cover cost of 
inoculation and of insurance. 

The immunisation of mules against horse-sickness has 
done much to ameliorate the position of farmers in areas 
infected by East Coast fever, where the use of oxen for 
transport purposes has been prohibited, and now that 
the suecess of the method has been cone usively demon- 
strated, there is no doubt that there will bean increased 
demand for the services of the Government veterinary 
staff for carrying on this work during the forthcoming 
season. For the purpose of encouraging the employment 


present tariff is contemplated, and it is hoped that we 
may be able to offer mule owners the alternative of 
having their animals treated at a charge which will 
cover cost of serum only, in which case no compensa- 
tion will be paid if the animal dies under treatment, or 
if the owner is anxious to have his animal insured, he 
will be able to do so by paying the fee charged at 
present. 

Horse-owners are now looking forward hopefully to 
the early application of the method to horses, and 
should Dr. Theiler’s efforts to overcome the difficulties 
which have stood in his way be successful, and there is 
every reason to believe that they will be, the benefits 
which stock owners will derive in the low veld districts 
of the Transvaal, where horse sickness is prevalent, will 
be inestimable, and horse breeding wiil become a profit- 
able industry in places where it has hitherto been almost 
impossible to keep a horse alive. 


East Coast FEVER. 


The policy outlined in my last Annual Report for 
dealing with this disease has been strictly adhered to 
and the diminution in the number of fresh outbreaks, 
and the removal of quarantine from numerous areas 
which were formerly infected, many of which have since 
been successfully restocked with cattle, may be pointed 
to as evidence of the success which has attended our 
efforts to beat back the disease. Considerable opposi- 
tion was shown by a certain section of the public to the 
compulsory fencing of infected and suspected farms and 
locations at the expense of the owners, where this was 
considered necessary to stay the progress of the disease, 
but when it became fredecn. 4 known that the first pay- 
ments for the enclosure of such areas did not fall due 
till after the lapse of two years from the completion of 
the fence, by which time the farm was often free from 
disease and ready for restockng, that the payments were 
extended over a period of eight years, and that the fence 
when erected was efficient and might be regarded as a 
permanent improvement to the property, the objection 
to Government erected fences died out to a great extent, 
and now the number of applications for the enclosure 
of farms under the East Coast Fever Ordinance, lodged 
voluntarily by owners of farms within infected areas, is 
increasing daily. 

Apart from the benefit to be derived from fencing so 
far as East Coast fever is concerned, the erection of 
these fences must of necessity serve as a means of check- 
ing the spread of numerous other contagious diseases, 
such as scab and Jung sickness. 

Amongst the special operations undertaken during the 
year under the East Coast Fever Ordinance for stopping 
the spread of the disease has been the enclosure of Seku- 
kuniland as a whole, and the fencing off of an infected 
section within that area for the purpose of protecting 
native cattle to the number of 17,000, which are still 
healthy. This work has been completed with what there 
is every reason to hope will be satisfactory results. 
belt of clean farms extending from the north-east to the 
south-west corner of the Piet Retief District has also 
been enclosed to keep the disease out of the healthy 
section of that district, and to protect the districts of 
Ermelo and Wakkerstroom, and by this means the pro 
gress of the disease in a north-westerly direction bas 
been stayed, although a very large proportion of the 
farms lying to the south-east of the buffer zone are 
infected. 

The system of allowing no movements of cattle except 
under permit is still in force, and irksome as a stri¢ 
adherence to such a system must be to stock owners 
who were formerly unaccustomed to such restrictions 
the regulations have been loyally complied with by the 
majority of those affected, and it is a source of satisfac: 
tion to note that farmers in the various districts af 
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ment Veterinary Surgeons, who are now well acquain- 
ted with the districts in which they have been placed, 
as to the safety or inadvisability of allowing certain 
stock movements within their districts may be accepted 
as reliable, and many Advisory Committees are now 
content to leave the task of dealing with applications 
for permits solely in the hands of the local Government 
veterinary surgeon and magistrate. 
The number of fresh outbreaks of East Coast fever 
during the past year amounts to 98, and the number of 
animals which have died in the course of these fresh 
outbreaks is placed at 800, and 7,299 in-contacts are 
affected by the quarantine restrictions imposed thereon. 
Compared with last year, these figures show a great 
falling off, as there were then 219 fresh outbreaks, 
accompanied by a mortality of 7,957. The outbreak 
map which has been brought up-to-date and is a' tached 
hereto, shows an appreciable shrinkage in the extent 
of the infected area, and it will be noted that the disease 
has not jumped across country at all, neither has the 
disease made any special progress in the high veld, 
although the experiments of Mr. Lounsbury, Govern- 
ment Entomologist, Capetown, which have been con- 
firmed by Dr. Theiler, show that one of the common 
high veld ticks—the red-legged tick (A. Hverts’)—can 
convey the disease, a fact which rather effectually dis- 
poses of the theory that Rhodesian redwater is a disease 
which is not likely to establish itself in the high veld. 
Most of the outbreaks which have been characterised as 
Fs, outbreaks” have occurred within the area mark- 
on last year’s map as “infected.” Over half of these 
are located in districts chiefly inhabited by natives, like 
the Zoutpansberg and the northern portion of Middel- 
burg, and there is little reason for doubting that many 
of them are not really recent, but have been in existence 
for some considerable time, although they have not been 
previously located. I do not maintain, however, that 
this applies to every outbreak reported during the past 
twelve months, as there is no doubt that the native un- 
rest which existed in certain districts during the late 
Natal rebellion was responsible for the illicit movement 
of a considerable number of native cattle, some of which 
gave rise to fresh outbreaks within the areas recognised 
as infected, butin places in which no case of disease had 
previously occurred. For the purpose of checking 
movements of this character the Agricultural Depart- 
ment placed a number of native messengers at the dis- 
‘se of the Native Department, and in some areas the 
randing of native cattle has been undertaken, and these 
“spe sao will doubtless do much to reduce the num- 
r of irregular movements, although those acquainted 
with native customs will realise how difficult a matter it 
is to prevent these movements altogether. Besides the 
unauthorised movement of stock by natives, there has 
also been a certain amount of illicit movement by Euro- 
peans in the eastern portion of the Rustenburg District, 
close to the Marico border, which has probably extended 
the infected area somewhat, but the enclosure of all in- 
fected areas in the Marico District, and the preven of 
fencing operations in Rustenburg will probably limit the 
tange of such movements in future. 
During the past few months it has been considered 
advisable to prohibit the importation of cattle from 
Natal to safeguard the community against the possible 
introduction and spread of East Coast fever by this 
channel, as the recent native rising and the military 
operations undertaken in connection therewith have 
necessitated the movement of considerable numbers of 
tattle which have led to the establishment of fresh cen- 
tres of the disease in that Colony. Later, when affairs 
ave resumed their normal aspect and the Veterinary 
vision has succeeded in getting the disease under con- 
tol again, it may be possible to relax our regulations, 


No proofs have been forthcoming during the year to 
support the assumption that this disease may be spread 
by the movements of any animals but cattle, althongh 
the movement of horses, mules, donkeys and sheep into 
and out of infected areas has been freely permitted. It 
is, of course, theoretically possible that infected ticks 
might climb upon such animals, might be carried s me 
distance without attaching themselves, and might then 
drop off and infect a hitherto clean pasture, but ticks do 
not appear to travel any great distance without attach- 
ing themselves to the animal picking them up, and it is 
difticult to see why it should be supposed that sheep 
and equiues are any more likely to act as mechanical 
distributors of infected ticks than human beings, dogs, 
jackals, or wild herbivora. 


LunG SICKNEss. 


The reduction in the number of outbreaks of this 
disease in the past two years has been most remarkable, 
and Ido not think that the Transvaal has ever been 
so free from lung sickness as it is at present, there hav- 
ing only been eight outbreaks reported during the year, 
in the course of which twelve animals died or were de- 
stroyed and 431 in-contacts were inoculated, while last 
year 71 animals died or were killed and 3,109 were ino- 
culated. These figures I have every reason to believe 
are fairly accurate, as outbreaks of lung sickness are 
difficult to conceal in a farming community, and the 
native cattle are tolerably free from the disease. 


GLANDERS. 


Systematic stable inspection in the various towns has 
been instituted for the purpose of locating outbreaks of 
this disease, and in this way a considerable number of 
infected animals have been discovered, 135 outbreaks 
having been dealt with as compared with 107 last year. 
This increase is probably due to the fact that the de- 
partment have lately been able to place a small staff of 
Veterinary Inspectors in Johannesburg under the direc- 
tion of Government Veterinary Surgeon Conacher, and 
through their efforts many cases have been found and 
animals which have been sold out of infected stables 
have been traced up and dealt with. Under our present 
regulations, however, the staff of this division is 
seriously handicapped in its efforts to eradicate this 
disease, and I again urge the desirability of modifying 
these regulations, and of compensating owners for the 
destruction of reacting but visibly healthy animals, all 
of which should be summarily destroyed. Unless some 
system of compensating for the slaughter of such 

animals is introduced, it is no exaggeration to say that 
the likelihood of clearing the Colony of this disease is 

exceedingly remote, and the longer the payment of com- 

pensation is deferred the greater will be the amount of 

money which will ultimately have to be spent and the 

greater will be the loss of life, both amongst equines and 

amongst human beings. There is no stcck disease 

which can be more easily stamped out than glanders if 

owners of infected animals can only be induced to co- 

operate with the authorities, but as our regulations 

stand at the present time, although we have ample 

power to deal with infected animals when we find them, 

a large proportion of horse owners do not give the de- 

partment that support which is so necessary if our 

Colony is to be freed from this disease. The following 

extract from a recently published article by Dr. Theiler 

and myself fully explains the position : 

“ Experience has shown, however, that there is one 

thing lacking in our regulations for dealing with glan- 

ders which militates seriously against the success of the 

work which is being carried out, and that is the absence 

of any inducement to lead horse owners to report the 

existence of doubtful or suspicious cases. In a Colon 


ut some time must necessarily elapse before it will be 
€ to do so. 


like Rhodesia, where the total number of equines is 
comparatively small, if public support were lacking, 
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- which it is not, as the public there appreciate and sup- 


port the policy of the department, it would still be 
possible to eradicate the disease by a _regular and 
systematic examination of all equines ; but in the Trans- 
vaal, the large number of animals to be dealt with pre- 
cludes the possibility of doing this without engaging an 
army of inspectors. Not only does the law not hold out 
any inducement to owners to report, but, as the regula- 
tions now stand, we actually penalise owners who are 
ublic spirited enough to apprise the authorities of out- 
oon cause when an outbreak is reported, the 
Government Veterinary Surgeon examines the suspect- 
ed animal, tests it if necessary, and if he decides that it 
is infected it is destroyed forthwith, and he then pro- 
ceeds to test all in-contacts. Amongst the in-contacts 
there is always scme likelihood that one or more animals 
will react as infected, althongh they are to all appear- 
ance in good health, and as the working of reacting 
animals or keeping them in a stable with healthy horses 
is always attended by a certain amount of risk, as such 
animals may at any time develop a slight nasal dis- 
charge which may escape observation but which may 
serve as a medium for communicating the disease to 
healthy animals, the owner is generally, but not always, 
given the alternative of having the animal destroyed 
immediately, or of isolating it and holding it over for 
another test three weeks later. As, however, the owner 
almost always clings to hope that there may be some 
mistake about the first test, or that the animal may 
cease to react and may be liberated later, particularly if 
the animal appears to be healthy, he almost always 
elects to have the animal isolated, and if it reacts a 
second time as infected, he probably makes up his mind 
to wait again, particularly if the reaction is less the 
second time than it was the first ; and so he goes on 
waiting week after week for the liberation of an animal 
which probably, in the long run, develops clinical symp- 
toms and has to be destroyed. After an expensive ex- 
perience of this sort, it is not to be wondered at if the 
owner decides to refrain from reporting to the authori- 
ties next time he finds a case in his stable, and either 
kills the infected animal and sells off his whole stock 
and purchases others, or disposes of doubtful animals ; 
his chance of detection, he argues, is small and his 
ultimate loss is less than if he reports to the Veterinary 
Department, but the result, of course, is that a number 
of infected but apparently healthy animals are distribu- 
ted all over the place, and fresh centres are established 
for the further spread of the disease. In this respect 
the present Transvaal regulations do not operate satis- 
factorily ; the department are seriously handicapped 
in their struggle with the disease through lack of co- 
yg wines on the part of horse owners, and if the strug- 
gle has to be maintained under present conditions it will 
prolonged, and the ultimate cost of operations will be 
greatly increased.” 

What is urgently necessary for the better working of 
the regulations in this Colony is the introduction of a 
compensation clause somewhat similar to that contained 
in the Natal Law, which is quite as up-to-date as that 
of the Transvaal and of Rhodesia, but is superior to both 
in this respect. 

In Natal the following clause is embodied in the 
regulations :— 

“In the event of any animal being destroyed by order 
of a Veterinary Surgeon as being infected with glanders, 
the owner may claim to have the carcase opened and 
examined in presence of the Veterinary Surgeon and 
two or more disinterested persons. If the animal is 
found to have been infected with glanders and the 
disease has openly manifested itself at the time of the 
inspection by the veterinary surgeon, then no compen- 
sation shall be claimable for the destruction of such 
animal. If the animal was so infected, but the disease 
did not manifest itself until shown by a test applied by 


a veterinary surgeon, then compensation shall be paid 
out of the general revenue to the extent of two-thirds of 
the value of such animal. Provided that such compen- 
sation shall in no case exceed twenty pounds sterling. 
If the animal be proved not to have been infected with 
glanders, then the compensation shall be the value of 
the animal immediately before it was slaughtered, but 
shall in no case exceed thirty pounds sterling. The 
value of the anima! so destroyed, for which it is intended 
to claim compensation, shall be decided by two dis- 
interested persons, one of whom shall be appointed by 
the veterinary surgeon and one by the owner.” 

The Principal Veterinary Surgeon, Natal, who reports 
most favourably upon the operation of this regulation, 
has kindly supplied the following return showing the 
outlay incurred in compensating for visibly healthy but 
infected animals destroyed on account of their having 
reacted to the mallein test :— 


Horses, etc. Reactions 


Period. destroyed. to Total. Compensation 
Clinical cases. Mallein. Paid. 
July 1 1898, to 

June 30, 1899 20 49 69 £782 10 0 
1899-1900 5 14 19 200 6 8 
1900-1901 25 61 86 925 16 8 
1901-1902 6 23 29 342 10 0 
1902-1903 8 24 32 352 0 0 
1903-1904 95 138 233 1231 13 4 
1904-1905 57 42 99 652 6 8 

July 1, 1905, to 
Dec. 31, 1905 16 24 40 150 0 0 
Totals 232 375 607 £4637 3 4 


It is not the destruction of the — infected animal 
without compensation that the owner objects to so much, 
but he not unnaturally feels that he is being hardly 
treated when visibly healthy horses are destroyed with- 
out compensation, or are kept in quarantine till they eat 
their heads off, in the hope, which is so seldom realised, 
that they will cease to react ; but if arrangements were 
made whereby the Government would share the loss 
sustained in killing off all reacting animals at once and 
closing the outbreak, it is certain that most men would 
lose no time in reporting doubtful cases, knowing that 
the sooner the case is reported the smaller will be the 
likelihood of many of the animals anny healthy 
being infected, and the total loss will bé diminished ; 
= 7 actnal practice this has proved to be the case in 
atal. 

And if this policy were adopted in the Transvaal we 
should be soon rid of the disease and at comparatively 
small expense. 

The disease no longer exists in Rhodesia, Natal is 
almost clean, and there is no reason why we should fail 
to stamp it out in this Colony if we work on the lines 
suggested. 

Epizootic LYMPHANGITIS. 


There has been a considerable reduction in the number 
of cases dealt with during the year—67 as compar 
with 114 during 1904-5, but this disease is one which is 
extremely difficult to stamp out, and stock-owners can- 
not be too carefnl in isolating any infected animals 
quarantined for treatment, as there is good reason to 
believe that superficial wounds on healthy horses 
stabled in the vicinity of an infected animal are [re- 
quently contaminated by the agency of flies. Recently 
a number of cases have made their appearance in Johan- 
nesburg, and as this town is the centre from which most 
districts derive their supply of equines, the position can- 
not be regarded as altogether reassuring. 


SwINE FEVER. 


There is a slight increase in the number of reported 
outbreaks of swine fever, some of which have proved t? 
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be complicated with swine plague infection, and I am 
inclined to believe that the outbreaks dealt with do not 
furnish a very reliable index as to the prevalence of the 
disease. Few stock-owners keep these animals in any 
large number, and if one or two pigs die the depart- 
ment never hears of it and gets no opportunity of inves- 
tigating. 
This apathy on the part of the public is regrettable, 
use the of swine fever in- 
fection will in time to come effectually. prevent the 
successful development of the pig rearing industry, a 
branch of stock breeding for which this country seemed 

particularly suitable. 
ANTHRAX. 


The number of outbreaks reported is small, only ten 
being recorded, but for some reason or another, prob- 
ably owing to carelessness on the part of stock-owners 
in disposing of the carcases of animals dying of this 
disease, some farms in the south-western portion of the 
Colony are said to have become contaminated to snch an 
extent that they are almost useless for stock raising. 

During the year one of the staff unfortunately inocu- 
lated himself while making a post-morjem and narrowly 
escaped losing his life. 

MANGE. 


Mange is fast disappearing—26 outbreaks only have 
been reported, in the course of which 56 animals were 
placed under treatment. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


Tuberculosis has not made any serious headway in 
the Transvaal, but it has nndoubtedly got a foothold 
in South Africa, and» Transvaal stock-owners would do 
well to insist upon the application of the tuberculin 
test by a responsible veterinary surgeon to any animals 
whose purchase they contemplate for the purpose of im- 
proving locally bred stock. This recommendation ap- 
plies equally to animals brought from oversea and to 
those brought from other South African colonies, par- 
ticularly from Cape Colony, regarding whose position 
Dr. Hutcheon makes the following statement in a recent 
report :— 

“Tt is very manifest that this disease is becoming 
more and more prevalent amongst the dairy herds of 
the Celony, more particularly those in the Cape Penin- 
sula, and unless effective measures are taken toeliminate 
the affected animals from the herds the position will 
become a serious one for many of the owners of valn- 
able herds of cattle, who at present are afraid to apply 
the tuberculin test to them lest it should reveal a wide- 
spread infection. Meantime the public health is being 
seriously endangered, more pedal y the infants whoare 
reared on cow’s milk.” 


ScaB read a paper on the supervision of mi 


At the urgent request and recommendation of several 
depntations of stock-owners, certain modifications have 
en made in the Se b Regulations. These modifica- 
tions gave the Commissioner of Lands power to order 
the compulsory dipping of ali sheep and goats in any 
specified district or part of a district between the Ist of 
March and the 30th April, and this was taken advan- 
tage of to bring this clause into operation in the dis- 
trict of Wakkerstroom, Heidelberg, Ermelo and Stander- 
ton, and later in the dis'rict of Potchefstroom. These 
istricts are amongst the most important sheep raising 
‘entres in the Transvaal, and the manner in which the 
‘ompulsory dipping regulations have been complied with 
speaks well for the determiuation of local sheep farmers 
to get rid of the disease. A large number of private 
‘pping tanks have been put up and a healthy interest 
‘ts been manifested everywhere in the scab question. 
Jing the forthcoming summer a farm to farm inspec- 
tion of sheep and goats is contemplated in order to deter- 


most of the flocks will be got into a healthy condition 
before the tine comes round for moving the animals 
again to the winter veld. 

RABIES. 


This disease has not yet made its appearance in the 
Transvaal, but its prevalence in Rhodesia and in close 
proximity to the Transvaal border has caused consider- 
able anxiety and has led the Department to take steps 
to clear all dogs out of a belt 50 miles in width all 
along our northern border. Such a precaution will not, 
of course, preclude the possibility of, the disease being 
spread by wild carnivora, if it is introduced, but it 
diminishes the risk of the disease being kept alive by 
native dogs, which have largely been responsible for 
perpetuating it in Rhodesia. 


IMPORTS. 


There has been a great increase in the number of 
animals imported for the purpose of sale and restocking, 
no fewer than 662,919 animals having been examined at 
the border by the staff. Of this number 11,512 were 
rejected for various reasons.-—I have the honour to be, 
sir, your obedient servant, 

C. E Gray, 


Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 


SANITARY ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


The thirty-third Congress of the Incorporated Sanitary 
Association of Scotland was opened at Aberdeen, on 
September 5th, the Lord Provost, Sir Alexander Lyon, 
in the chair. In welcoming the delegates, the Lord 
Provost said that if there was one thing mere than 
another on which they prided themselves in Aberdeen, 
it was on their sanitary affairs. They had a very up-to- 
date department, and they were splendidly served by 
Dr. Hay and Mr. Cameron. 


The Inspection of Meat. 


In a paper on Meat Inspection read by Mr. J. 
M’Lauchlan Young, Lecturer on Veterinary Hygiene in 
the University of Aberdeen, he insisted that the inspec- 
tion of animals destined for man’s food, their slaughter, 
and the examination of the flesh, required suitable ac- 
commodation, and this could be obtained only in one 
central establishment. Private slaughterhouses should 
be abolished and replaced by public abattoirs, where the 
inspector became part of the establishment and not, as 


at present, a detective journeying from place to place. 


Supervision of Milk Supplies. 


Mr. A. M. Trot er, City Veterinary ae, Glasgow, 

k supplies, in 
which he said that a comparison of the number of cows 
in Scotland with the number of cows examined under 
the Order showed that, whilst a few authorities were 
doing their vtmost to prevent the sale of milk drawn 
from animals infected with tuberculosis of the udder, 
there were a great many other authorities who were 
doing absolutely nothing, as would be seen from the sub- 
joined figures : 


1902 | 1903 | 1904 1905 
Total cows 438,890 | 437,418 | 439,358 | 437,137 
Examined ... | 26,382} 29,870! 29,305! 38,309 
Not examined .. | 412,508 | 407,548 | 410,053 


398,829 
Presuming that the proportion of infected cows among 
those not examined was in the same ratio as among those 
examined in 1900, when inspection commenced, then it 
followed that there were in 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 


Nine with greater certainty the extent to which eof 
sease is prevalent, and by this means it is hoped that 


1,110 1,102 1,105 1,092 1,098 1,068 
cows which, though affected with tuberculosis of the 
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udder, escaped detection owing to not having been 
examined by a veterinary surgeon, and were consequently 
permitted to yield milk for human consumption and to 
disseminate broadcast disease and death. Local author- 
ities under the powers contained in the amended Order 
of 1899 were merely empowered to prevent the milk of a 
cow suffering from such disease being sold or used for 


‘the food of man, or, unless boiled, for the food of swine 


and other animals. They had no power to slaughter the 
affected animal. This was a grave detect. There were 
three methods by which a more effective control over the 
milk supply might be attained : (1) Contro] by central 
authority ; (2) control by the consuming authority ; and 
(3) control by the local authority of the district in which 
the milk was produced. 

Dr. A. J. MacGregor, Medical Officer of Health, Dun- 
fermline, said it was absolutely necessary that the med- 
ium through which the milk had to come should be per- 
fectly healthy. The milker must also be taken care of. 
His hands must be carefully cleansed. If householders 
could be educated to a proper care of their milk vessels 
and milk, the risk would be diminished. With regard to 
legislation, he would urge that there should be loyal 
co-operation between the sanitary inspectors, veterinary 
surgeons, and the medical officers of health. 

Councillor Young (Stranraer) said that a milking 
machine which seemed to do its work better than the 
human hands had been introduced into Wigtownshire, 
and he anticipated that within a few years the great 
majority of the cows in that county at least. would be 
milked mechanically, and under conditions that might 
be described as absolutely perfect from a sanitary point 
of view. His view was that a veterinary inspector ought 
to be appointed to every county, or such area as would 
occupy his whole time. 


Training of Inspectors of Meat and other Foods. 


Dr. J. T. Wilson said that inspection of meat could 
best be carried out at the place of preparation. In large 


cities there was no difficulty in arranging for specially- 
trained officers as inspectors of foodstuffs, but in the 
smaller burghs and county districts they must: still 
depend, in some measure, upon a combination of duties. 
He suggested that those specially requiring training were 
superintendents of slaughterhouses, sanitary inspectors, 
and other officers specially concerned with the inspection 
of meat and other foods. 

Dr. Matthew Hay pointed out that what was most 
defective for the moment was not so much the qualifica- 
tion of the inspectors as the methods of inspection. 

Councillor W. F. Anderson (Glasgow) said after meat 
was inspected and passed by the inspector, it ought to 
bear, as in France, a stamp to show that it had been 
passed. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


The following resolutions were unanimously agreed to: 
Legislation on Milk Supply. 


Councillor Young (Stranraer) moved : 


That this Congress of the Incorporated Sanitary 
Association of Scotland is of opinion that there is 
necessity for further legislation with the object of 
securing the purity and wholesomeness of our milk 
supplies, and requests the Council of the Association 
to consider ways and means of promoting said legis- 
lation. 

Training of Inspectors. 
Professor Glaister moved : 

That this Congress endorses the proposal of the 
Council of the Association to institute an efficient 
examination under approved conditions of training 
and tuition in the inspection of meat and other foods, 
and to grant certificates of competency to successful 
candidates.— B.M.J. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases [beep] gwine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out-| Ani- Out-| Out- | Slaugh- 
breaks mals. poreaks mals. |breaks| mals. Other breaks] breaks.| tered 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Sept.28] 19 | 21 10} 29 1] 35 170 
1906 ..] 14 15 24 45 os 1 129 
Corresponding week in {380 oe | 25 34 27 | 45 4 38 
1904 .. | 20 | 29 | 24| 49 6 6 45 
Total for 39 weeks, 1907 ee -- | 830 1089 662 1522 421] 1961 9212 
1906 .. | 671 972 825 1549 307 8418 4809 
Corresponding period in 1905 .. | 741 | 1027 947 1632 676 643 2908 
1904 .. | 742 | 1166 1196 2120 1089 | 1038 4853 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Oct. 1, 1907. — 
IRELAND. Week ended Sept 21, es 3 | 2 74 
Corresponding Week in { 1905 .. oe ” 2 3 * 5 2 70 
1904 . 4 7 226 
Total for 38 weeks, 1907 a wi 2 | 4 5 | 9 195 | 11s | 2041 
1906 38) 7]... | 
Corresponding period in 1905 .. 3 | 5 18 on 
1904 8 38 9 | | | 273 


- Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 


for Ireland, (Veteri i 1907. 
Norg.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 
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ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The opening of the Winter Session was held at Great 

College Street, Camden Town, on Tuesday afternoon, 

Octuber Ist, 1907. Col. F. Smith, C.B., C.M.G., A.V.S., 

occupied the chair. Among those present were Sir 

Thomas Elliott, Col. Duck, C.B., Prof. Macqueen, 

Messrs. J. F. Simpson, W. J. Mulvey, G. Thatcher, 

Fred. Bullock, H. A. MacCormack, 8. Stockman, 

8. Villar, G. Banham, W. J.T. Bower, and W. Hunting. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, in the name 

| of the Governing Body, and Teaching Staff of the School, 
| offered the students a most hearty welcome. That day 
was for many present the beginning of a new life. 
They had made the choice of a profession, and both the 
medical and veterinary professions had for many years 
regarded the opening day of the Session as an oppor- 
tunity for imparting to the student sound advice in the 
matter of work, recognising that a start on good lines 
was half the battle. For years past the concentrated 
wisdom of the teacher or other selected person had been 


ry annually poured out in October, and the good advice 
is they had given would fill many volumes. It would be 
of interesting to know to what extent it had borne fruit. 
ilk It gave him great pleasure to call upon Prof. Lander 
ion to deliver the address. 

<i ADDRESS. 


By Prof. G. D. Lanner, D.Sc., F.LC. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—It is a great pleasure 
to welcome here at the beginning of the Session 1907-8 


Baad our visitors, many of them again demonstrating their 

en ‘sonal interest in cur doings, and many snatching at 

oe rief intervals in onerous public dutiestoserve us. But 

vefull it is particularly pleasant to welcome our students, 

- old and new, for they are the gentlemen in whose 
hands lies the future well-b2ing of our College and of 
the veterinary profession. 

One feels, moreover, that the present is a time when 
events are imininent in both professional and educa- 
tional respects, and merit earnest consideration by all 

- of us. One cannot but be conscious of a feeling among 

-_ the profession that some change must arise in its atti- 

tude towards the public and the State, in respect both 

nee to appreciation and usefulness. In educational matters 

augb- one feels that no less can we afford to stand still ; that 

ered * our educational programme must be one of extension 

__——— (@ and advancement; that perhaps many of our methods, 

albeit sanctioned by tradition, may have to go in 

110 _ |W obedience to the dictates of the progressive spirit of 
129 modern education. 

38 Onlookers are obliged to estimate the importance of 

45 |  @ current events by the amvunt of their publicity and dis- 

-@ cussion, and applying this test, I suppose one may say, 

9212 -@ that the motor is a factor of some importance to the 

-@ veterinary profession. But I may be permitted to re- 

4809 mark that it is the fate of all professions to be menaced 

2908 ~@ from time to time in some way or another. Nodoubt at 

4853 '@ ist railways were regarded as likely to prove most in- 

| @ jurious to veterinary practice, whereas, owing to in- 

i creased local trade, they must have vastly improved it. 

-@ Even the progress of knowledge in a profession may on 

@ ‘asual consideration be deemed prejudicial to its prac- 

74 ~@ ‘ice, such as the steady stamping out of infectious 

26 tiseases, and the great advances in scientific medicine. 

70 @ Sut surely medical practice, human or veterinary, can- 

926 _ | @ 20t be the the worse for them. [thin the real point is 

that particular avenues may be more or less completely 


tlosed, but others as surely open to us. : 

The motor as an instrument of pleasure is established, 
the fascination of speedy and hazardous travel taking a 
tm hold on many minds. As an instrument of com- 
@ Xerce those directly interested are the first to admit that 


Infectio" 


it is in the experimental stage, and final success is a 
matter of money pure and simple. When an instrument 
is perfected, which shall combine strength with light- 
ness and carrying capacity, which shall conform with 
such regulations as the public comfort and safety and 
property owners’ interests may render necessary, at a 
cost and working profit capable of dividend earning, we 
shall have to recognise the motor bus as an established 
reality. Then John Bull will put his money into it, 
which, judging from current quotations, he is at present 
not particularly anxious to do. 

Granting the inevit-ble local effect of the motor, I 
think its power as a s»urce of injury to our profession 
in general is overstated, certainly so from time to time 
in papers, where one reads of really astonishing effects 
already worked. Newspaper inaccuracy in general is 
very harmless ; this type cannot harm the existing prac- 
titioner. Butit may injure a veterinary college, acting 
asa possible deterrent to those contemplating the pro- 
fession and not possessed of independent reliable infor- 
mation, and on this account it is to be deplored. 

But apart from the horse practice there are other 
established and prospective avenues open befcre us. 
There still remain the farm and other domesticated 
animals. The revival of agriculture as a main national 
asset is always in theair. Whether progress be attained, 
by means of small holdings, by means of better railway 
freight charges, or rapid motor conveyance of produce, 
or by any other means, agricultural improvement im- 
plies the improvement of veterinary prospects. For the 
agriculturist must advance side by side with the veteri- 
narian, who should alone be his guide and preceptor in 
the care of his stock ; and for the present, at any rate, 
no mechanical contrivance appears possible to supply us 
with beef, butter, and milk. 

Professor Woodruff last year in this place dealt most 
ably with the defects of our present system of food in- 
spection. The removal of anomalies cannot but open 
wider fields for veterinary work. 

Sir John M‘Fadyean has hinted that, among other re- 
sults likely to tollow from the labours of the tubercu- 
losis commission, a new sphere of more independent 
municipal utility lies before the young veterinary sur- 
geon. He would also probably tell you that, judging 
from the statistics of the colleges, some difticulty may 
be encountered in meeting the demand. A propos of 
these matters there seems great force in the wish that a 
suitable diploma in veterinary public health should be 
instituted by the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 

eons. 

P Besides, you have the Army and Colonial services, and 
private practice before you. Naturally, I cannot speak 
precisely as to the financial prospects of the budding 
veterinary surgeon, but I think I may say that they are 
at least as good as those of the medical man, I am sure 
they are as good as those of the analytical chemist, and 
I am quite certain they are better than those of 
the teacher. And I am equally certain that you are 
entering a profession which is destined to become greater 
and not less, from the public, from the scientific, and 
from the pecuniary point of view. 

Now, gentlemen, this College has held throughout its 
long and honourable career a leading—may I say the lead- 
ing ?—-position among the veterinary college of Great 
Britain in all that relates to the carrying out of the 
existing diploma course. I trust, then, that I may not 
be misunderstood when I say that nevertheless it stands 
in urgent need of extension and of wider public appre- 
ciation and support. ar. 

We veterinary institutions are unique as maintained 
by class fees and subscribers, who cannot be called bene- 
factors, since they receive, or are entitled to receive, 
privileges in return for their contributions. One seeks in 
vain for past founders, or pious benefactors, for County 
Council grants or city company contributions, and only 
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lately does one hear of Government support emanating 
from the Board of Agriculture and not that of Educa- 
tion—a most acceptable aid—but a pittance measured 
by that given to University and Technical Colleges, and 
insignificant in comparison with the State subsidies of 


_ foreign schools. We acknowledge, too, the assistance 


given by the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
out of its none too bounteous means. We may truly feel 
pride in our independence, but at the same time we may 
feel grave doubt as to its adequacy to meet the growing 
needs of modern scientific education. ; 

New lecture rooms, laboratories, and library, increased 
clinical and research facilities, the endowment of pro- 
fessorships, a stronger and better paid staff, senior and 
junior, offer ample scope to the prospective benefactor. 
For we must lead and not follow educational and scien- 
tific progress, and unaided we cannot do it. ; 

Latterly, there has been great progress in all sections 
of higher education in professional and technical direc- 
tions equally, or perhaps more, than in the urely 
academic. New universities have been created in Liver- 
pool, Leeds, Birmingham, and Sheffield, all on the 
foundations of older university colleges, and the neces- 
sary funds have been largely the outcome of local 
patriotism. A spirit of greater catholicity has invaded 
our ancient seats of learning in response to the increas- 
ing demand for first-rate scientific training. Elsewhere 
new noiversity, technical, and veterinary colleges have 
arisen, in spite of which we cannot say that, broadly 
speaking, we are overstocked in this country with the 
apparatus of higher learning. 

“The reconstitution of the University of London 
marks the most significant educational advance in the 
metropolis. In accordance with the intention of the 
new charter a serious effort has been made to weld the 
scattered educational interests of London into a great 
and real University worthy of the city. The portal of 
the University has been widened—compulsory classics 
are no longer required for matriculation, and numerous 
equivalents are accepted for that examination. Further, 
new branches of professional education have been 
recognised as worthy of university status—Engineering, 
Agriculture, and Veterinary Science. We welcome the 
University Degree in Veterinary Science as an admission 
of the unquestionable right of the veterinary to take its 
place on equal terms of scientilic title beside the medical 
profession. The new degree, one may perhaps mention, 
is not a licence to practice, and in no way attempts to 
supplant the legal qualification of M.R.C.V.S. Rather 
it alms at supplementing it in its more purely scientific 
foundations. Greater emphasis is laid on the scientific 
aspects in the preliminary scientific studies, and especially 
in physiology, pathology, bacteriology, and hygiene, and 
throughout stress is laid on personal first-hand practical 
experience of his subject on the part of the student. A 
higher degree of D.Sc. Vet. is in contemplation as a re- 

ward for original research, and, moreover, our College is 
on the fair road to complete recognition as an integral 
School of the University. It 1s gratifying to be able to 
remark that the new degree has attracted the favourable 
notice of our men, several of whom have already made 
considerable progress towards it. 

_“T have spoken of the reconstitution of the Univer- 
sity of London as a significant educational advance, but 
it might be asked in what respects is this so, since it has 
been granting —— since 1836, and no new colleges 
have arisen out of the reorganisation. The advance is 
in educational policy, and particularly in the method of 
examination. Formerly, the degrees were granted to 
any person capable of answering set questions and per- 
forming set practical operations, imposed by external 
examiners unknown to the candidate, who figured as a 
number. No evidence of training was required except- 
‘Ing in medicine, where the requirements of the General 


Medical Council had to be fulfilled. This represents an 
ideal specimen of the external examination. 

The new internal university is the last great educa- 
tional body to abandon the honoured fetish of the ex- 
ternal examiner. In all our modern universities the 
supremacy of the external examiner has gone. Even the 
Board of Education no longer grants financial aid on 
the results of examination of children in the free public 
schools. Evidence of training controlled by records of 
attendance and work done and occasional inspection are 
deemed a sufficient and satisfactory test. 

“fn our up-to-date colleges it has become an axiom 
that the person best qualified to pass a verdict on a stu- 
dent is his own teacher. To hint at partiality is little 
better than a slur on his integrity. Tn many respects 
examination by printed papers fails utterly as a true 
test of ability. In the typical external examination no 
guarantee of training 1s necessary, a few fortunate pieces 
of over-night revision may compensate for months of 
slackness ; a few crammer’s mnemonics may prevail over 
systematic, intelligent instruction. A young man of 
nimble mind can pass from, let us say to come nearer 
home, anatomy to chemistry to biology, comprised in 
three short papers each of two hours’ duration, all on 
one day, with apparent success, but without showing 
that his knowledge is real, intelligent, the result of what 
he has seen or done, or is likely to last many days longer. 
In a short oral examination by strangers superticiality 
and luck play their part, so also does funk. It may be 
that there is more or less complete failure to strike the 
right note of sympathy between examiner and examined. 
If the former be not himself a teacher he may be unduly 
shocked by the occasional display of ignorance. Memory 
is tested, but is memory evidence of a trained intellect ? 
Permit me to quote from a discourse on this topic by 
Dr. Lauriston Shaw :— 

“One power of the mind can perhaps be tested by 
this means—the power which is commonly spoken of b 
teachers who are constantly engaged in a contest wit 
external exawiners as the knack of passing examinations 
—the ability to keep one’s store of facts on the surface, 
and to pour them out speedily in the presence of a 
stranger—the power which is essentially created and 
promoted by the crammer, a mixture, indeed, of memor 
and cheek. This kuack is truly an attribute of mind, 
just as bulk is an attribute of muscle. It is just as 
illogical, however, continually to worry a man who is 
trying to develop the higher faculties of his mind with 
investigations as to his memory, as it would be periodic- 
ally to test the lifting power of a man who is learning to 
play the fiddle. The comparison between these two 
absurd processes is very real, for the sort of work that 
would increase the violinist’s muscular fotce would actu- 
ally lessen the subtle power of co-ordination essential to 
his art. In like manner does the cramming of a student’s 
memory exercise a deteriorating effect upon his higher 
intellectual facilities.’ Thus speaks an eminent London 
medical teacher. 

“Quite lately, as everybody knows, that academic 
blue ribbon, the Senior Wranglership, has disappeared. 
Why? I venture to think becanse a majority of the 
Cambridge Senate had realised that they were conferring 
distinction on a knack of solving mathematical riddles 
—little better than that knack which might make a man 
win a newspaper competition— and not on a mental 
training, which might make a man a valuable original 
contributer to mathematical science. 

Let me depict a typical internal examination. A young 
German wishes to obtain the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in a subject of science. His school attends 
to his preliminary studies. In his University he need 
never write an examination paper. But he must prove 
his practical ability and originality by a thesis prepared 
under direction, and he must prove his general scientific 
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attainment by an oral examination of as long as two/ have another value here—I refer to their educational 
hours by his professors, there being no external examiner | function, for by means of their study we want, in the 


at all. 


fortnight only? Where is the element of luck ? 
yet I think a good English student would prefer this. 
Here at home at our best we can work a comprouwise. 
The printed paper is retained, being compiled by a board 
of teachers and one or more external examiners or as- 
sessors. The oral examination of each candidate is by 
his own teacher and the external assessur, with whom 
should rest the final word in case of doubt. 
The dependent position of the self-supporting veteri- 
nary and medical schools compels them to adhere to the 
external system, which is supposed, at any rate, to 
guarantee fair play. But surely a mutual good under- 
standing and agreement between the colleges is not im- 
possible to give effect to this, as many think, very real 
and much needed reform. 
Apart from this adoption of the internal system in all 
the faculties except medicine, the new university insists 
on proper attendance on a course of teaching by an ap- 
proved teacher, and these two points constitute the 
whole change. I ought, perhaps, to say that the old 
external system is still waintained concurrently and 
independently. Now, at any rate, for a science degree 
it has long been nearly impossible to dispense with 
systematic lectures, and quite impossible to dispense 
with systematic laboratory work. The really great 
change is thus brought down to the adoption of the in- 
ternal system of examination, and it is therefore on this 
account that a London teacher is able to say that he is 
a member of a real and vital teaching university, and 
not the slave of an enshrouded board of examiners. 
And it is on this account also that the London student 
is conscious that what he does from day to day is going 
to count equally with what he does in his July, Decem- 
ber, or other public examination. Both find freer scope 
for the development of individuality, and move in a 
better intellectual atmosphere, being rid of the feeling 
that they must conform to a machine made type. 
The clear future line of progress in all professional 
education is from the less to the more scientific in 
method and substance alike. We, asa nation, are slowly 
realising that our national advance is dependent on our 
scientific organisation ; that we can no longer afford to 
be unscientific. And we in our work here must strive 
to be truly scientific. Nor must we forget that the 
really practical man is the really scientific man, and 
conversely, that the unscientific man can never be really 
practical, although he generally loudly and proudly pro- 
claims himself the practical man. Let us beware of the 
self-styled practical man, who has been, I think, a 
chief Kadeenes to the public esteem of sound scientific 
training. 
All th 
more so than medicine, the youngest of them all. What 
are medicine and surgery, but the applications of physics, 
chemistry, biology, physiology, and anatomy to the 
living animal? In the ideal, to be master of the one, 
one must be master of all. We cannot aim at the ideal, 
we cannot hope to do more than to make the one 
scientist capable of understanding and applying to 
his own use the data supplied by his brother scientist. 
Students in this Callas, and in all others, often 
regard their labours on sciences not obviously related 
to practice with dismay and weariness. Remember, 
for one thing, that their imposition upon you is decreed 
y the accumulated wisdom of your predecessors on 
these benches, and that it is as hopeless to approach 
medicine without its foundations as the Israelites found 
it to make bricks without straw. Quite apart from the 


hat cannot a conscientious professor who loves | first instance, to become scientific. 
his subject and knows his man do in two hours?) What 
loophole is there for the crammer, for the man who has | answers. 
not worked honestly all the session, but for the last | mental data. 


Allow me to put before you two qnestions and 
What is science? Logic applied to experi- 
What is logic?’ Organised commonsense. 


And |So we all stand amply equipped for the task of becom- 


ing men of science. 

According to a favourite theory of teaching, a student 
ought to rediscover for himself all the necessary experi- 
mental facts upon which a science is constructed. In 
practice the conflict of studies and the limits of time do 
not permit of this logically sound method being fully 
applied. A certain amount of solid work is absolutely 
necessary in acquiring facts which must be taken for 
granted. But you must never learn a fact asa fact 
alone. Think of it in relation to other facts. Examine 
all tosee a possible common feature or common explana- 
tion. You will be classifying, and you will be elucida- 
ting the scientific law governing the apparently discrete 
individual facts. You will be applying logic to experi- 
mental data. You will be acquiring the scientific habit 
of mind, and will be cultivating your power of clear 
judgment. There is no power of mind more essential to 
a good practitioner, who must form a judgment rapidly, 
ers and without the aid of guide or abhor 
Your truly scientific practical man is never overwhelmed 
by the details of his daily practice. He is always above 
them ; he understands them and is therefore their 
master, and that is exactly wherein he differs from the 
self-styled practical man, to whom I have already re- 
ferred. And your truly scientific man is no slave of 
lecture notes or text-book. He knows his ground, and 
he knows where to lay his hands on information as 
required. 
he royal road to knowledge is work, and we cannot 
escape it, but we may make our work hard or easy as 
we will. It will inevitably be hard if viewed as a task 
grudgingly performed, and regarded only as a means to 
anend. It wi!l, however, be easy if genuine interest be 
brought to bear on it, if by persistence we become 
anxious to work because it is a H sees todo so. Once 
bring interest into work and it becomes easy. Facts are 
remembered automatically and because their common 
law is always clear before the mind, and above all, know- 
ledge is gained for its own sake, and the mercenary end 
drops out of sight. 
nowledge for its own sake is the only knowledge 
worth having. It is the knowledge which makes a man 
so buoyant that he is bound to rise without conscious 
effort. It is the knowledge that makes great men, who 
in their turn make great nations. It is the spirit of 
keen personal interest that spurs a man on to original 
discovery, which causes a man to be described, through 
those repeated happy results of arduous and careful 
work, as a genius, and marks him as a benefactor of his 


race—makes of him a Pasteur, a Helmholtz, a Kelvin, a 
e sciences are mutually interdependent, none | Lister. 


The State owes an incalculable debt to those 
men, often obscure, always retiring, who have advanced 
the national well-being by their untiring pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake. In a country where brains 
are valued above riches, those men mae. be so condi- 
tioned that, whilst infinencing the successive generations 
of students, they are able to pursue their higher work 
under the most favourable possible surroundings in 
freedom from irksome official and routine duties. There 
is no need for me, nor am I competent, to refer to the 
boundless unexplored tracts lying before the scientific 
veterinary student, but I may say that we must neve 
despise what is often slightingly called the academic 
discovery. The academic curiosity of to-day becomes 
the vital centre-point of the practice of to-morrow. 

There are other matters besides study, which we of 
colleges should do well not to overlook. A specialist 


actually useful data of the fundamental sciences, they 


runs peculiar danger of losing tonch with other interests 
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and ways of thought, and becoming mentally distorted. 
We must not neglect general culture, which is the foun- 
dation of all true education, and on which the seal is 
not set by our preliminary professional examinations, I 
think, and I speak entirely from my own experience, that 
our elaborate system of school training and examina- 
tion kills or temporarily stifles a great amount of 
natural liking for literary topics among young men. It 
is a good thing to read Shakespeare and our great poets 
without a thought of parsing and analysis, and a very 
tine thing to read history and biography without a too 
special regard for dates. It is interesting to keep -up 
one’s French and German, and uncommonly useful to a 
scientist. Fiction needs no recommendation—good 
fiction possibly may. Current history may be read in a 
newspaper—perferably a penny one of the unsensational 
kind. Here, again, interest makes al] the difference, 
and a little time spent at matters outside our profes- 
sional pursnits saves us from an ill-balanced mind, and 
tides us over many an otherwise barren hour. : 

Then there is social intercourse, always difficult in a 
large metropolitan college We have the V.J/.A., offer- 
ing a good field for discussion and ir.tercourse on matters 
of work, but which, I suppose, because it is free to all, 
does not appear to receive that measure of support which 
it deserves. We have also The Veterinary Student, a 
vigorous organ wherein those disposed to write can find 
aftair field. Then, as we are all aware, we have not, but 
greatly want a Students’ Union, in which the social life 
of the college would focus, and whence it would derive 
its tone. The efforts of last year’s committee deserve all 
praise. They were arduous in their investigation of 
ways and means, and pros. and cons. It is extremely 
difficult to realise the schemes contemplated for students’ 
— without handsome financial aid. One may 

ope that the question will neither rest nor lapse, and 

vossibly there is someone among those potential bene- 
tactors,to whoin an invitation has already been extended, 
who will come forward and perform a highly useful part. 

I scarcely think sport needs a special recommendation 
to you, gentlemen, contemplating a healthy outdoor life. 
From all account the Royal Veterinary College does as 
well with its hands and feet as with its heads, and our 
athletic clubs are worthy of universal, possibly the 
officers might add consistent, support. Pardon me, 
however, the platitude of remarking that sport in which 
one is not an active participaior is not sport at all, and 
that an hour’s work with mind rested and body in- 
—— is worth more than many hours of wearied 
grind. 

I cannot claim, Sir, to have said to-day anything that 
has not been said often before and more ably, yet [ have 
not hesitated to raise again old questions, and to formu- 
late again long felt needs. In doing so I have justified 
myself by the thought that if we state our wants we 
may obtain their satisfaction, but if we do not state and 
re-state them we most certainly shall rot. Moreover, 
their reiteration induces mutual good understanding. 
So mutual good understanding, allied with importunate 
advocacy, will secure those professional and educaticnal 
advances which we feel to be needed. 

It only remains for me, sir, to thank you for your kind 
hearing, and to express our united hope for a successful 
and progressive session. (Loud Cheers) 


The CHAIRMAN, in proposing a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Lander, said: You have had the opportunity of hearing 
an instructive address, which I hope you may lay 
seriously to heart. If I might venture to make sugges- 
tions to you with regard to your future work, I would 
emphasise the necessity for working systematically, by 
which I mean doing a certain amount every day, and 
feeling dissatisfied with yourself if it is not done. The 


amount every day, above all a certain number of facts 
learned daily, will produce a surprising harvest at the 
end of the year. Supposing, for instance, that the essen- 
tial features of one bone are learned daily, it is a simple 
sum in arithmetic to calculate how many days must 
elapse before the skeleton is mastered. Regular, steady 
work wears away all difficulties; spasmodic work is 
useless, for the object of your ambition should be not 
merely to pass your examinations, but to know your 
ope Be thorough, be earnest, and nothing can 
old you back. Weare not all blessed with an equal 
quality of brains (Laughter); there are good brains, 
average brains, and poor brains. The man: to whom 
learning and committing facts to heart is no effort has 
my sympathy ; he has no conception of the joy of the 
average brain on having accomplished a dificult task 
(Laughter). The man who learns quickly frequent] 
forgets quickly. The man to whem Uncle is a task 
stores up all he has with difficulty put away. But, qnite 
apart from the question of memory, which is necessary 
for examinations, is the essential factor emphasised by 
the lecturer of common sense. Nothing can take its 
place. Without it the highest —~ of receptive brain 
is of no use in facing the difficulties of life, while with 
it, and anaverage brain, future success is assured. Com- 
mon sense is born in a man; I do not think it can ever 
be created. By experience and observation it may be 
encouraged and cultivated, but the germ must be present. 
Common sense is probably of more value to you in the 
profession you desire to adopt than in any other. You 
will have a dumb patient to deal with, you have to 
reason from what you see, and to draw your own con- 
clusions, for bear in mind---and it cannot be written too 
largely in your memory—every case of disease is a prob- 
lem in itself. There are no herd and fast rules either in 
diagnosis or treatment ; there may be f'fty cases of the 
same disease, and yet no two of them exactly alike. 
This, in fact, constitutes the charm of practice, and is 
the explanation why every man cannot be his own doc- 
tor, and why you can never be supplanted by the ama- 
teur. Cultivate your powers of observation. Without 
observation you will make only a rule of thumb practi- 
tioner, and will miss all the essential points you should 
find out for yourself. Bear in mind yon are told very 
little in connection with your patient on which you can 
rely ; all you are told requires checking by experience 
and observation, and you require tu be as good a judge 
of human nature asalawyer. (Laughter.) Train your- 
self to observe everything, and if I have failed to make 
my meaning clear in this respect take a course of Sher- 
lock Holmes. (Laughter.) That is the class of intelli- 
gent observation it is necessary to cultivate, and I may 
add the prototype of this character was a distinguished 
Professor of Jurisprudence. In the presence of a 
patient miss nothing ; talk but little, but let your ques- 
tions be to the point, learn with your ears and eyes. 
Observation is the key which in medicine opens the door 
of knowledge and leads to success; and for the moment 
I should like to address myself to those who before this 
day year will have proceeded ont into the world armed 
with the licence of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons. To these I would say, you will never again feel 
so self-satistied as on entering the profession. (Laugh- 
ter.) Confidence and assurance are the most valuable 
assets of youth and inexperience—(laughter)— without 
them the young man on beginning life would be poor 
indeed. Make the most of them, for time will dilute 
them in the most remarkable way. But they must be 
based on a good foundation or they become not only 
offensive but harmful. Bear in mind, when you go eut 
into the world, that your student days are not over. If 
you are observant and studious you will learn every day 
of your life. One in fact remains a student all their 


idea that serious work may be left until the examinations 
come in sight can only have one termination. A certain: 


life, and the great dividing line between the young and 
the old student, is the difficulty which the latter has in 
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casting aside obsolete and exploded views and adopting 
new ideas. Avoid regarding your opinion as infallible . 
it has been said that there are no»e of us infallible, not 
even the youngest. (Laughter.) The man who makes 
no mistakes has no experience ; the man who cannot see 
his mistakes will never learn. Always admit your 
mistakes to yourself—(laughter)—and remember that 
in the practice of medicine—which is a purely specula- 
tive art—-success teaches but little ; one learns by their 
failures, and the most wholesome corrective of hasty 
diagnosis and cocksureness is the post-mortem room. 
(Laughter.) Adaptability and resourcefulness are invalu- 
able qualities. Itis no use waiting for a tracheotomy 
tube if your patient is suffocating, nor for a trocar if 
death is threatened by tympanitis. The practitioner, 
like the soldier on service, must make the best of exist- 
ing material, and the ease with which this is accom- 
lished is an unfailing indication of commonsense. 
hose of you who elect the public services will be 
especially in need of adaptability and resourcefulness. 
You may find yourself in the same position as a young 
ofticer of my service, tramping through the heart of 
Africa in an endeavour to control cattle plague ; mixing 
with people who are primitive savages, passing through 
districts where white men have been heard of but never 
seen. In this position he may use his unique oppor- 
tunities as a traveller to describe the country, its people, 
manners and customs, all of which can be worked in 
with his purely veterinary duties. He may have, as in 
the case of the officer just mentioned, to administer 
justice as the only white man belonging to the Govern- 
ment within 200 miles. If ambitious—and, gentlemen, 
ambition is the salt of life--you may attempt what 
*Moorcroft, a veterinary surgeon in the Army of India, 
did a hundred years ago. I think I am right in saying 
he was the first Englishman who explored Central Asia, 
where he died, and his foresight was such that he con- 
cluded, without reference to te Government of India, 
a treaty with the Chief of the Punjab, which placed 
that important conntry under British protection. 
(Cheers.) His action was repudiated by the Govern- 
ment, and 40 years later, what Moorcroft by tact and 
personality had secured, cost us two of the most severe 
campeigns ever fought by a British Army. John Gam- 
gee besides being a brilliant inventor, was the most able 
and advanced veterinary surgeon of his day. Gowing, 
who practised in Camden Town, invented the Sema- 
phore system of signalling on railways and the solid 
wheel for carriages, neither of which have yet been dis- 
placed ; while Dunlop, a name known to some millions, 
found time, in the midst of a busy veterinary practice, 
to bring his ingenuity to bear on his boy’s bicycle, with 
the result that he revolutionised traftic on wheels. 
(Cheers.) 


cultivate it, and emulate Adrian Jones, a retired Army 


the world? Systematic work I have previously men- 
tioned. Work ona system, and everything will come. 
Thoroughness in everything; Jet your work be as 
thorough and wholehearted as your play ; nothing can 
then stand between youand snecess. Do not be satistied 
to simply learn a fact, but try and learn its application: 
and reason out for yourselves how the fact was arrived 
at. Train your mind ; no one can do it for you. There 
is no education like that which a man gives himself. 
Introspection or self-examination is an excellent means 
of ascertaining how you stand, and whether you have 
been doing justice to yourselves, your parents, and your 
teachers. No man can deceive himself. Let the earnest 
student look back once a week to the past week’s 
work, note what he has acquired, and above all 
whether he has made the most of his time. Lost 
time can never be regained, though it may be atoned 
by hard work. Lastly—not because it is of the 
least importance, but because it is of the greatest 
—I would emphasise the cho‘ce of companions. In 
some respects, where undesirable friendships are al- 
ready formed, it may seem a delicate matter to disturb 
them, but be certain that there is no cause, or combi- 
nation of causes, which exercise such an enormous 
influence on the career of the student as the compan- 
ions he chooses. Show mea man’s companions and the 
literature he reads, and without even sceing him I 
should know more about him than he probably knows 
of himself. And Jet me make myself clear on the point 
of companions. I do not suggest that among students 
any are found which are undesirable from other causes 
than idleness, but in the train of idleness follows other 
troubles, for a man must be doing something. In my 
day the “chronic” as he was familiarly called, did a vast 
amount of harm; he was not satisfied with being idle 
by himself, he wished for company, and he had a follow- 
ing comprised of the weak and invertebrate. I do not 
know whether the genus “chronic” flourishes at the 
present day, I have not asked your Dean, and he is far 
too loyal to volunteer information of this kind. (Cheers). 

But I beg of you, those who have come here for the 

serious business of life, to choose your companions with 

care, and avoid all who are not bent on work. I think 

idleness must be a pathological condition due to specific 

poison, (Laughter) at least it is a highly contagious 

disease, and the discovery of any serum or anti-toxin for 

the cure or prevention of idleness, indifference, and 

want of a due sense of personal responsibility, would be 

a national blessing. (Cheers). You have had two ser- 

mons to-day, and if you regard the second as an un- 

necessary infliction I apologise for the length of my re- 

marks, at the same time feeling sure you will accord to 

Professor Lander a hearty vote of thanks for his address. 


If there is an artistic side to your nature | (Cheers). 


The vote of thanks having been carried by acclama- 


Veterinary Officer, whose modelling of man and horse | tion, Dr. Lander briefly acknowledged the compliment. 


seen outside the War Oftice at Whitehall is the best in 
this country, and probably in any other. (Cheers.) 
Municipal and civil life possesses attractions to those of 
organising capacity and sterling worth. One of Lon- 
don’s recent Mayors belonged to the veterinary profess- 
ion, and there are several who are magistrates. These 
I admit are side issues in a professlonal life, but I 
indicate them as examples of unrestricted adaptability, 
energy, ability and genius. I have touched at greater 
length than is nsual on the prespects of those who are 
leaving within the year. I have always felt these 
gentlemen need advice and encouragement on leaving, 
as much as those on joining, though not exactly on the 
same lines. Let me turn once more to the new student, 
and putting myself in his position—and 34 years ago 
this day I was in his position—let me ask what are the 
essential points to attend to at the beginning of his 
career, in order not only that he may pass the examina- 


Sir Joun M’FapyeEan, who was received with cheers, 
having read the list of medals and class prizes awarded 
as the result of the competitions held pn sa the past 
session (which has already appeared in The Veterinar 

Record,) asked to be allowed to refer to a matter whic 

he was sure would be regarded by most of thore present 
as one of considerable interest. It was really toa large 
extent apropos of something included in Dr. Lander’s 
admirable address, but Dr. Lander himself had no know- 
ledge of the facts that he (Sir John) was going to an- 
nounce when he wrote his lecture. Dr. Lander bad 
referred to the question of College benefactors and 
benefactions, and he thought he would not be mis- 
representing him if he said that Dr. Lander indicated 
that benefactions within recent years had become some- 
thing like snakes in Ireland, very conspicuous by their 
absence. (Langhter.) He regretted to say that was very 
true, and all who were acquainted with College circum- 


tion imposed on him, but be fitted to take his place in 


stances must agree that probably at no time in its 
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history had the College stood so much in need of bene- 
factions as at the present moment. They certainly stood 
in need of very large financial assistance at the present 
time, particularly first with regard to certain of the 
class rooms and laboratories, some 6f which had in the 
course of time hecome too small, and others of which 
left a good deal to be desired in respect of equipment. 
He hoped it was not inferred because he alluded to the 
College requirements in connection with those matters 
that he was able to announce any benefaction which 
would enable them to place the class rooms and labora- 
tories in the position they would like to see them in. 
The College could do very well with about £10,000 to 
satisfy its most pressing and iminediate requirements, 
(Laughter and cheers). But of conrse the College 
buildings were not entirely mate up of class rooms and 
laboratories. They fortunately had at Camden Town a 
very large infirmary for sick animals, but he frankly 
admitted there were defects in connection with that part 
of the College premises also, They had very little to 
complain of in respect of quantity or capacity, but they 
were, he was afraid, considerably jacking in respect of 
quality, and there was no part of the infirmary to which 
that applied at the present moment with greater force 
than to the dog infirmary. They certainly would like 
to have at the College not merely a place for the accom- 
modation of sick dogs, where everything possible for 
their comfort could be done, but a dog infirmary which 
students might carry with them in their mind’s eye asa 
model of what a dog infirmary ought to be. Since the 
close of the last session two of his colleagues, Prof. Mac- 
queen and Prof. Woodruff, represented the facts with 
regard to the dog infirmary which he had just been lay- 
ing before the meeting to a gentleman who had in the 
past been a College benefactor, Mr. Stephen Ralli 
—(cheers)--who had for a number of years very gener- 
ously given some prizes. As soonas Mr. Ralli was made 
acquainted with the circumstances he most generously 
undertook to bear the entire cost of providing the Royal 
Veterinary College with a thoroughly up-to-date dog 
infirmary. (Loud cheers.) He did not know whether 
it was due to inexperience or not in begging on the part 
of Prof. Macqueen and Prof. Woodruff, but he believed 
that what they actually suggested to Mr. Ralli was that 
he should stop giving the prizes which he had been giv- 
ing for anumber of years, and should makea donation 
of the capital sum which those prizes represented ; and 
Mr. Ralli generously intimated that he would continue 
the prizes as well as giving the fresh benefaction. 
(Cheers). That was not all. (Cheers). What he had 
to say further would probably be regarded as of more 
interest than the statement he had just made. Unfor- 
tunately the horse infirmary was also not free from de- 
fects—(laughter)—and his colleague, Prof. Macqueen (he 
believed the entire credit for this piece of wrk behead 
to this gentleman) had the really brilliant idea—(laugh- 
ter)—that the members of their own profession would, 
as a token of regard for their alma mater and love for 
their own professicn, do something towards improving 
the horse infirmary. Prof. Macqueen suggested a par- 
ticular part of the College infirmary might be recon- 
structed so that there would be, when converted, a 
series of really model sick loose boxes for horses. It 
was only a few weeks since the idea occurred to 
Professor Macqueen, and he believed that gentleman ad- 
dressed himself to only a small number of members of the 
profession. The results had, he would not say been 
surprising, but “7 certainly had been most striking 
It was calculated that the expense of providing such a 
box would run to about £50—it certainly would not 
exceed that ; and the following gentlemen had already 
signitied their willingness and gladness to defray the 
cost of reconstructing one existing loose bex so as to 
make it a model of its kind, namely: Mr, T. S. Price 


Wheatley (Cheers), Mr. Clement Stephenson (Cheers), 
and Mr. A.J. Sewell (Cheers) Mr. Sewell’s offer really 
was that he would give £100 if nine others would give 
a like sum, or if eighteen others would give £50; but 
Mr. Sewell had also said that unconditionally he would 
give £50 for the purpose. (Cheers.) Although the bene- 
factions were not princely, he was not going to say they 
were smal]. Coming from those gentlemen he thought 
they were inunificent (Cheers); but he was perfectly 
sure that nothing that had come before the Governors of 
the Institution fora considerable period of years would 
give them greater pleasure than the announcement 
which he had just been allowed to make. He also 
desired to mention that certain other gentlemen had 
promised to support Prof. Macqueen’s scheme, but had 
not at the present moment quite decided the conditions 
upon which they would give a donation, namely, Mr. 
Charles Sheather, Mr. William Huntiag, and Mr. 
Trigger. (Cheers.) 

Colonel Duck, in moving a cordial vote of thanks to 
Col. Smith for presiding, said that if the students fol- 
lowed the Chairman’s advice they would indeed do well. 
It was a gratification to know that C)l. Smith had 
lately been elected ore of the Governors of the Insti- 
tution, and he was sure they would all benefit by his 
help and counsel. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation, and the 
Chairman having acknowledged the compliment the 
meeting terminated. 


MEDICAL LAW REFORM AND QUACKERY.* 


Mr. Sewill delivered an address on this subject. He 
said that more than thirty years ago, at the outset of his 
career, the dramatic ending of a cancer case under quack 
treatment first drew his attention forcibly to the subject. 
Since then his interest in the question had not slackened, 
and his connection throughout with a medical paper had 
kept him informed upon it. As one of the Committee 
engaged for some years in promoting the Dentists Act 
of 1878, he gained at the outset some knowledge of medi- 
cal legislation—a subject to which he had ever since 
given attention. For some years he investigated the 
extent and effects of quackery among patients at hospi- 
tals to which he was attached or had access. With the 
exception, perhaps, of the victims of venereal and sexual 
quacks, which have diminished in numbers in late years, 
all kinds of sufferers from quackery are to be discovered 
among hospital out-patients and in-patients., Among 
these are to be Poewal numbers of wretched infants with 
constitutions ruined through drugging with “teething” 
medicines ; great numbers of patients with simple 
maladies rendered chronic, and serious diseases hopeless 
through delay whi'st relying upon frandulent nostrums ; 
the dupes of consumption and cancer curers, rapture 
doctors and bonesetters, besides a host of nervous 
sufferers having their attention fixed upon merely trivial 
morbid sensations or functional disturbances by quackery 
in one form or another. 

Mr. Sewill next entered more fully into the methods 
of quack practitioners and nostrum-mongers. The 
latter offering advice are taken for qualified “doctors. 
Simple readers misled by cunningly worded advertise 
ments make wrong diagnoses of their diseases. Chronic 
constipation and hemorrhoids are the least harmful re- 
sults of the habitual use of pills, which, whether offered 
as cures for indigestion or liver troubles, or as specifics 
for many distinct diseases, contain as their sole active 
constituent almost invariably a cheap drastic purgative. 
He then described the more serious results followins 


* A paper read before the Reigate Branch of the British 


(Cheers), Mr. Edward Coleman (Cheers. Mr. Albert 


Medical Association. 
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self-medication, and to illustrate this spoke particularly 
of cases he had recently inquired into of gastric ulcer in 
hospital patients. Among these he had found a con- 
sider «ble percentage of the servant and seamstress class 
who had been dosing theniselves with pills or potions—- 
indigestion cures—until their malady had passed into a 
dangerous or mortal phase. He also spoke of the bane- 
ful effects of “nerve tonics” containing alcohol or nar- 
coties. He pointed out that the poor will often sacrifice 
earnings, savings, and borrowings to satisfy the exact- 
ions of a quack before presenting themselves at a hos- 
pital, or, with a plea of poverty, at a practitioner’s sur- 
very. Ignorance of science and credulity being common 
among all but an intellectual minority of society, the 
victims of quackery are hardly less numerous among the 
well-to-do than the poor. Foolish wealthy women form 
the easy prey of obesity quacks, beauty doctors, and 
hair specialists, whom they take for qualitied men. 
(Juackery forms a potent factor in deterioration of the 
public health. 

Mr. Sewill next described the rapid growth of quack- 
ery in recent years, both as regards traffic in nostrums 
and bogus apparatus, and practice by unqualitied pre- 
tenders. This latter, as he had already pointed out, 
being carried out largely under the cloak of selling 
remedies and apparatus, legislation would not be effec- 
tive against fraudulent practice unless at the same time 
it dealt with the trade in quack remedies ; the two trades 
are inseparably bound up together. Quackery at the 
present day provides the safest field for the operations 
of cynical knavery. It is only the most stupid of quacks 
whg can put himself within reach of the law—in danger 
of an action for damages or a charge of manslaughter— 
whereas a city shark or swindler stands in constant 
dlanger of a criminal charge. Quackery affords large 
incomes to great numbers of vulgar imposters, and 
vast wealth to many clever adventurers, and is there- 
fore becoming more and more attractive to these 
classes. 

Mr. Sewill next quoted the Zancet’s recently pub- 
lished figures based upon the stamp duty returns, which 
showed that £2,764,557 was spent on quack medicines in 
one year. if the incomes of fraudulent practitioners be 
roughly guessed and added to this, an estimate may be 
made of the gigantic sum out of which the simple, suffer- 
ing public are plundered. Not less than £1,500,000 is 
spent yearly in quack advertisements. This sum divided 
among newspaper and magazine proprietors, many of 
whom derive a great part of their incomes from this 
source, has sufficed to lead the great majority of papers 
into at least tacit support of quackery. As a rule an 
editor dare not attack quackery ; he can never be cer- 
tain that a puff in the form of editorial matter, in praise 
of an impostor, and in disparagement of the medical 
profession, may not be inserted by his manager in juxta- 

sition with his article. A great journal which up to 
ate years had formed a standard of honour in journalisin, 
which had never before forgotten the interests of the 
people in pursuit of selfish aims, had now in its adver- 
tising department lowered itself to the level of its less 
scrupulous contemporaries. This leading pnper, which 
a few years ago published periodically articles exposing 
and denouncing quackery, now inserts quack puffs of a 
kind which its earlier managers would have rejected 
with scorn. Noble lords who own other great papers 
derive an important part of their incomes from abetting 
a traffic of the character of which they and their astute 
managers cannot be aware, although it is occasionally 
exposed in law reports in their own columns. This de- 
Plorable attitude of leading journals has done more than 
anything else towards the further demoralization of 
Papers of an inferior class. These now supply their en- 
dorsement to the false statement, of any quack prepare 
to pay for a sham editorial notice. It is impossible in 

€ present state of the law to prevent fraudulent 


pretenders from assuming titles, and palming them- 
selves off upon the public as legally-qualified practi- 
tioners. The profession is entitled to at least the same 
amount of protection as the law affords to solicitors. The 
State demands from medical practitioners a standard of 
qualification very much higher than that required in any 
other profession, but denies to the profession any privi- 
lege or protection. 1t is impossible for an unqualified 
person to practise with impunity as a solicitor, or to as- 
sume false titles, or to use language in writings or adver- 
tisements implying even remotely that he is legally 
qualified. The statute is clear, and never leaves doubt 
in the magistrate’s mind. The Law Society is ever vigi- 
lant and ready to prosecute. The General Medical 
Council has no such powers. The Council has ver 
limited authority even over qualified practitioners. It 
can strike their names off the Register for infamous con- 
duct ; but cannot prevent them from assuming profess- 
ional titles and practising afterwards. It has no power 
whatever to interfere with illegitimate practice or quack- 
ery. The Council needs reconstituting with widened 
functions and extended power. It can be proved that 
the protection of the medical profession, whilst improv- 
ing the status of the practitioner, would confer incalcu- 
lably greater advantages upon the public, and especially 
upon the classes—the weak, the simple, the suffering—- 
who have most claim upon the guardianship of the 
State. Very slight modification of existing laws would 
ensure the prosecution of most quack medicine proprie- 
tors for ditinhae money under false pretences, and 
would render amenable newspapers that published their 
advertisements. This was recently shown in a case at 
the Sussex Assizes. Almost complete ignorance of the 
whole question prevails among the public and members 
of both Houses of Parliament, whilst great prejudice 
against the profession exists amongst sections of the 
public and certain loud-voiced parties in Parliament. 
The days having passed when private members could 
carry through a measure of such magnitude, it is impossi- 
ble that any satisfactory project of medical law reform 
can obtain a hearing unless taken up by Government. 
It is extremely improbable that any Government would 
concern itself with medical reform unless Parliament 
and the public were first enlightened with regard to the 
extent of existing evils. 

Mr. Sewill then strove to show that the desired en- 
lightenment can be brought about through the medium 
of a Royal Commission, and in no other way. The 
s,stem of quackery as a whole and its practice by 
individuals could be laid before a Commission, whilst 
immunity against actions for libel which now effectu- 


ally prevent exposure by private persons, would be 
granted to witnesses. — s who dared to put in.an 
appearance and justify their conduct would be subject 


to cross-examination by counsel. The quack medicine 
vendor would be exposed by simple analyses of his 
wares. The story which could be disclosed before a 
Commission would astonish and horrify the educated 
ublic, and enlist many on theside of reform. It would 
Gules shame to newspaper proprietors, and induce some 
of them to turn away from their present attitude and 
make amends. It would provide a body of conclusive 
evidence in favour of the legislation demanded. Mr. 
Sewill finally pointed out how deplorably small is the 
political influence of the profession, but urged that, if 
roperly directed, it would suffice to achieve the pre- 
fiealuery step he advocated. Without this all effort in 
the desired direction must prove futile. The British 
Medical Association has the numbers, and the organisa- 
tion, and could raise the necessary funds. Mr. Sewill 
urged that the forces and resources of the Association 
ought to be directed towards the object he had ex- 


ed | plained ; he proposed that the Reigate Division should 


adopt a resolution asking the Council to take this sug- 


gestion into consideration. 
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Resolution.---At an adjourned meeting of the Reigate |than_ to legislation, that we look for the extinction of 
Division, on July 11, the following resolution, proposed | quackery. On the other hand, whatever can be done 
by Dr. Walters, and seconded by Dr. Bromet, was unani-| by the hand of the law should be done, and we should 
' “The Reigate Division of the South-Eastern Branch | COU!@ Shatter the fou! idols of imposture before whic 
of the British Medical Association would urge upon the 
Council the desirability of the promotion of a Royal © ts. 
Commission to inquire into the whole question of medical lini thich on a part o 
law, into the practice of the profession by unqualified | the ac th diffic 18 SO 
pretenders, and into the traffic in quack medicines and ee 4 7 at it bie iw ifficulty be reached by 
apparatus. The Reigate Division believes that the ex-|@Y ‘@w Mat can ramed. 
posure which a Commission would effect would prove | —— 
that reform is called for much more for the protection 
of the public than the advantage of the profession ; LANCASHIRE 
that it would force the attention of the Legislature to the VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

uestion, and lead to the speedy construction of laws for 
the abatement of existing evils.” A special meeting of this Association was held at the 

It was resolved to print a summary of Mr. Sewill’s Grand Hotel, Manchester, on October Ist, 1907, to con- 
speech for circulation among the Divisions. In response sider the report of its Council on the prosecution of a 
to a request from the meeting, Mr. Sewill undertook to|™member in the recent anthrax case at Knutsford, 
attend at any Divisions to which he might be invited Cheshire. The President, Albert H. Darwell, Esq., 


where further explanations of his proposals might be Northwich, in the chair. The meeting was a representa- 
duslend tive one, and a good discussion ensued. The outcome 


‘ of this discussion was the following resolution, which 
WAR AGAINST QUACKERY. was carried unanimously. ; 
From The British Medical Journal we abstract the| “That the appeal in reference to Mr. Norbury’s case 
following comments on Mr. Sewill’s paper : be supported pecuniarily and professionally, and that on 
“Mr. Sewill may be assured of the support of the |the recommendation of the Lancashire V.M.A. an appeal 
whole medical profession when he asks for a reform of | be made to the profession for the necessary funds.” 
the law relative to medical practice ; this is what the} A subscription list was opened by the President, Mr. 
British Medical Association has long been working to|G.H. Locke was appointed Treasurer and Secretary, 
bring about. But the difficulties which stand in the|and donations should be forwarded to him. _ 
way are greater than he seems to think. The bitter] It was decided that any surplus be equally divided 
truth must be faced that in the matter of quack reme- | between the Victoria Benevolent Fund and the National 
dies the people wish to be deceived, and this state of | Benevolent Fund. 
mind cannot be changed by legislation. The Briton will Anrurax Case APPEAL Funp. 


never surrender his inborn right, as Dr. Gregory put it, £s. d. 
to go to the devil in his own way. As Mr. Sewill him-| Mr, A. H. Darwell, Northwich 110 
self points out, the political influence of the profession E. Faulkner, Manchester 110 
is deplorably small. He claims the same »mount of J. Norbury, Knutsford 110 
protection for it as the law gives to solicitors. But W. Woods, Wigan 10 6 
doctors are in a very different position from lawyers. In J. B. Wolstenholme, Manchester 10 6 
the first place, the legal profession is largely represented F. G. Edwards, Chester 10 6 
in Parliament, and has a corresponding share in making H. D. Chorlton, Manchester 10 6 
the laws ; naturally it looks carefully after its own E. H. Stent, Manchester 10 6 
interests. In the second place, it is but fair to admit A. Munro, Altrincham 10 6 
that in legal matters unqualified practice would, from D.C. Campbell, Manchester 10 6 
the point of view of the public interest, be more directly J. M‘Kinna, Huddersfield 10 6 
and palpably harmful than in medicine. In saying this} Prof. W. O. Williams, Liverpool 10 6 
we do not at all mean that property is more sacred or| Mr. J. Adamson, Bolton . 10 6 
more valuable than health. But whereas the medicine H. C. Harrison, Bowden 10 6 
of # quack harms only the person silly enough to take it, Locke & Son, Manchester 110 
the etfect of advice given by an unqualified solicitor may J. Brittlebank, Manchester 10 6 
extend far beyond the individual, and entail disaster on J.S. Lloyd Sheffield 10 6 
whole families, and it may be on future generations. J.F. Simpson Maidenhead 220 
The evil done in this way iseasy to prove. Buta quack F. Ball, Ormskirk 0 


can nearly always get whatever testimony may be need- 
ed in proof of the salutary action of his drugs. Mr. 


G. H. Locke, Hon. Sec. 
Sewill’s remedy for the evil of quackery isa Royal Com- 4 = 


mission before which the system of quackery as a whole 
and its practice by individuals could be laid bare. 
Doubtless some instructive evidence could be got in this 
way, but would the result be in any degree commen- 
surate? We take leave to doubt it. Indeed, as most 
quacks at the present day are clever enough not to offer 
to the public remedies likely to be directly dangerous, a 
Royal Commission might possibly defeat the object of 
its promoters. Unfortunately medicine is not yet an 
exact science, but the effects of the most skilful treat- 
ment, even when successful, may conceivably be ascribed 
as something else. It is to the spread of scientific 
modes of thought among the people, to the creation of 
that intellectual atmosphere in which, as Lecky said 
the belief in wonders and hambug canuot live, far more 


Prosecution by the R.C.V.S, 
Doc anp Cat Expert. 


At the Feltham Petty Sessions, Sept. 30, William JJ. 
Wilson, of Warwick House, Ashford, Middlesex, was 
summoned, at the instance of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, for that he, not being on the 
register of veterinary surgeons, and not holding at the 
time of the passing of the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, 
the veterinary certificate of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland, did take and use an ad- 
dition and description, to wit, “canine and feline 
medical expert,” stating that he was specially qualified 
to practise a branch of veterinary surgery. 


Mr. Moreton Smith (Recorder of Rochester) appeared 
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to prosecute on behalf of the Roy»! College of Veterin- 
ary Surgeons, and Mr. H.G. Rooth defended. 

In opening the case, Mr. Smith said the proceedings 
were taken under the 16th and 17th Sections of the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, under which a person 
improperly representing himself to be a veterinary Sur- 
geon rendere i himself liable toa penalty of £20. In this 
case the defendant carried on a business at Ashford, 
in Middlesex, in which he described himself as 
being a “canine and feline medical expert,” specially 
skilled in the diseases of dogs and cats, and as being able 
to apply the most scientific means in the treatment of 
their ailments, and to effect a speedy cure. He adver- 
tised this considerably, and also stated that he was the 
“canine and medical expert,” by appointment, to the 
Southern Counties Cat Club, the Canine Society of 
Middlesex, the Cat Club, &e. 

At Ashford he kept a sanatorium for sick dogs and 
cats, besides having kennels there for healthy ones. 
Attention having been called to the defendant’s business 
and representations, inquiries were made, as a result of 
which the defendant wrote a letter to the Royal College, 
enclosing a printed extract from a trade journal, in 
which he disclaimed all right to use the letters 
M.R.C.V.S. after his name, as had been done in one of 
the periodicals. On April 15 this year, a dog was taken 
to the defendant for treatment. Having examined it, 
he gave a certificate that it was suffering from kidney 
trouble, and intimated that his charge for treating it 
would be 12s 6d. per day. The dog was left with him 
for treatment, but subsequently he informed the 
owner, first that the animal was suffering from rickets, 
find afterwards from worms. The question for the 
Bench was whether in using the description “canine 
and feline medical expert,” the defendant was specially 
qualified to practise the cure of dogs and cats within 
the meaning of the Act. 

William Knight, a clerk, residing at Roseford Gardens, 
Shepherd’s Bush, deposed that on April 15 he accom- 
panied Mr. Adolphus Loue, the owner of a St. Bernard 
puppy, to the defendant’s place at Ashford. Qn seeing 
the dog, the defendant said something about the puppy 
being in. a bad way, then he felt it all over as it lay on 
the floor, and, producing a stethoscope, he examined 
it, said it was suffering from kidney trouble, and that 
he would start treating it by giving it a pill at once. 
They agreed to leave the dog, paid £1, and received a 
receipt in an envelope, on which was printed “ Messrs. 
William J. Wilson and Company, Canine and Feline 
Medical Experts, and Veterinary Medicine Manufac- 
turers, Ashford, Middlesex,” and a certificate stating 
that the animal was suffering from kidney trouble. 
Subsequently the defendant wrote to say the dog was 
suffering from rickets. On April 26 he wrote to say it 
was slightly better, and on April 29 he again wrote to 
say it was suffering from worms. The dog was taken 
away on June 13. 

Mr. Rooth : Has the defendant ever suggested to you 
that he was a veterinary surgeon ?—No. 

Or that he belonged to the Royal College !—No. 

Adolphus Loue corroborated, and added that the dog 
was with the defendant for about two months, +n 
that he paid him 12s. 6d. a week for its treatment during 
that time. 

Mr. Rooth: Why is it that you did not take this dog 
to the Veterinary College !—If you will let me explain 
In my own way— 

Mr. Rooth: Well, you need not. [ know what the 
answer would be. (Laughter.) It was a trick to catch 
the defendant.—-I don’t admit that. 

Mr. Rooth: D1i you know the defendant had no 
veterinary diploma ?—I knew that. 

Do you know the particular meaning of the word “ ex- 


Mr. Smith : If a person describes himself as a “ medi- 
cal” expert, you would expect him to have some know- 
ledge of medicine ?—-Well, I should say such a person 
was a quack, relying on my knowledge of the world. 

And what do you mean by a quack? A man who 
has knowledge, or pretends he has knowledge ?--A 
man who has both, but who pretends to a greater de- 
gree. 

Mr. Rooth urged that the summons should be dis- 
missed, stating that there was nothing in the evidence 
to show that the defendant represented that he was 
specially qualified to practice a branch of veterinary 
surgery. e was as much entitled to do what he did as 
an apothecary to sell drngs, administer them, and charge 
a fee for so doing, and he quoted a case in support of 
this contention. 

Defendant was called, and said he had been in busi- 
ness at Ashford as a canine and feline expert and manu- 
facturer of veterinary medicine for seven years, and had 
never represented that he belonged to the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Mr. Smith: Then what do you mean by “ canine and 
feline medical expert.” ¢ 

Defendant: That I treat dogs and cats medicinally. 
If | omitted the word “ medical,” I should have no end 
of dogs and cats brought to me for my opinion as to their 
value only. 

In answer to further questions, witness added that he 
was once described as M.R.C.V.S. in the catalogue of 
the Southern Counties Cat Show, but he wrote in several 
— denying that he belonged to the Royal 
Society. 

Edward Brooker, of Flint House, Ashford, hon. secre- 
tary of the Thamesside Kennel Association, said he had 
known the defendant for some considerable time, and 
he had never represented to him that he was a 
M.R.C.V.S. 

The Bench convicted, and imposed a fine of 20s,, in- 
cluding costs.—T'he Daily Telegraph. 


Cruelty at Dublin—Charge Dismissed. 


At Drumcondra Petty Sessions, Sergeant B. Kiernan 
summoned John M‘Donagh, Sarah Place, Dublin, for 
working a horse, which was suffering from sores, at 
Glasnevin on the 12th Sept. Mr. John Clifton, sand 
contractor, Island Bridge, owner of the horse, was also 
suinmoned for permitting it to be worked. Mr. James 
Brady, solicitor, defended. 

Sergeant Kiernan deposed that on the evening of the 
12th he was standing at the Police Barrack, Glasnevin, 
when he noticed a horse coming down yoked to a sand 
cart, and it appeared to be yielding a little to one side. 
He went over and stopped the boy who was driving it, 
and asked him if he knew anything about the horse, and 
he said no. Witness loosened the girth and found three 
sores, one of which was raw. The boy then said that he 
had brought the sore under his master’s notice, and that 
ointment had been put on it that morning. 

To Mr. Brady : The boy did not say that the horse 


d|had been under the care of Mr. Richardson, V.S. The 


horse was fairly healthy, just able to work. 

Mr. James Richardson, V.S., in reply to Mr. Brady, 
said the horse had been under his care for a week 
previous to this. He told Mr. Clifton on the previous 
Saturday evening to send the horse out to work on the 
following Monday morning, 12thinst. There were three 
old sores perfectly healed up. He also saw the horse 
on the morning of the 13th, and did not find «ny raw 
sore. He told Mr. Clifton to work the horse, and that 
he would be accountable for it. The horse was now out- 
side the Court, and the magistrates could see it. 


pert” (—Personally, I am suspicions of all experts. He 
is a person to be avoided. 


There was a military pad put on the harness to pro- 
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Sergeant Kiernan : Would you swear that there was 
no raw sore on him on the evening of the 12th when 
we saw him ?—There was no raw sore the next morning. 

Constable John Walsh, Glasnevin, corroborated the 
sergeant’s statement as to the condition of the sore. It 
was quite red, like a raw beefsteak. ; 

Mr. Brady said the Bench had the evidence of a 
qualified veterinary surgeon, who took the responsi- 
bility of sending this horse out to work. . 

The Chairman said, in face of Mr. Richardson’s evi- 
dence, the magistrates could not convict, but thay 
thought the sergeant had acted quite properly in bring- 
ing the case before them. 

The case was accordingly dismissed.--Hvening T'ele- 
graph (Dublin). 


Proposed Veterinary Surgeons’ Act in 
West Australia. 


At a meeting of the Producers’ Conference, on Thurs- 
day, Aug. 22nd.— 

On the motion of Mr. J. Duce (Wellington), seconded 
by Mr. V. C. Mitchell (Donnybrook), it was resolved 
that in the opinion of the conference the time had 
arrived for the introduction of a Veterinary Surgeons 
Act, based on such lines as would make it an effective 
protection to stockowners against unqualified persons.— 
The West Australian. 


| Dog Infirmary 


Sanatorium. 
No. 2, Albert Street, 


Corner of Rissik Street 
(Two minutes’ walk from the Post Office) 


for the reception of sick and other dogs. The boxes and 
benches are specially arranged on the latest scientific 
principles as regards sanitation and air-space, conse- 
quently all patients entrusted to our care will be placed 
under the best conditions for recovery. 

Bitches taken in for whelping. 

Special attention given to the comfort of animals. In 
connection with the above institution is associated the 
Transvaal Kennel Agency, managed by Mr. W. Mac- 
Gregor, who has always on hand pedigree dogs of every 
description for sale and stud purposes. Dogs taken 
of during temporary of their owners. 

eterinar urgeon in charge, E. KET, 
Manager of Sanatorium, Mr. W. MACGREGOR. 
Telephone No. 1690. P.O. Box 6198. 3562. 


—Sunday Times, Johannesburg. 


Personal. 


Major H. T. Pease, C.I.E., has arrived at Simla and 
assumed charge of the Inspector-Generalship, of the 
Civil Veterinary Departinent, in snecession to Colonel 
Morgan. 


BrooksBANKS—TYRER.—On Sept. 11th at the Parish 
Church, West Derby, Liverpool, by the Rev. Frank 
Kenna, A. 8S. Brooksbanks, M.R.C.V.S., Govan, Lanark- 
shire, to Lizzie, third daughter of the late James Tyrer 
Stoneycroft, Liverpool. 


Ottver.—At_ Rockcliff, Mussoorie, on August 29 
the wife of W. Oliver, Civil Veterinary 
ot a son, 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Oct. 1. 


Army VETERINARY Corps. 
Capt. Arthur England to be Major. Dated Sept. 29. 


Major R. L. Cranford has been transferréd from 
Aldershot to Hounslow. 

Lieut. R. Tindle has been transferred from Aldershot 
to Sheffield. 

Capt. B. L. Lake embarked in s.s. “ Cawdor Castle” 
at Southampton on 21st September for a tour of service 
in South Africa. 

Lieut. E. P. embarked in P. and O. s,s. 
“ Persia ” at Marseilles on 27th September, on return to 
India from leave of absence. 

Lieut. W. R. Neale has been granted leave of absence 
from South Africa from 16th November, to 16th May. 


OBITUARY. 


Rosert Down, V.S., Bampton, Devon. 

The death occurred on Thursday evening, Sept. 26th, 
at his residence in Newton Square. Deceased attended 
three services at the Bible Christin Chapel on Sunday, 
since which he complained of a pain in his head, and 
death supervened from apoplexy. Several members 
of his family were present. Deceased was a native of 
Kingsbrompton, and had practised at Bampton for the 
past 50 years. Mr. Down’s wife died some three years 
ago. He leaves three sons and two daughters. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TUBERCULIN TEST. 

ir, 

Mr. Dellagana in his letter in your recent issue, accom- 
panying cuttings from The Live Stock Journal, expressed 
his surprise ‘‘ that any member of the United University 
Club should be guilty of slang.’’ 

The correspondence to which Mr. Dellagana refers is, 
however, no evidence of such guilt, as I found, when at the 
Club referred to yesterday, that the list of mémbers did 
not include the name of Mr. Holford. 

The explanation of Mr. Holford’s last letter having been 
written from that address is no doubt due to his member- 
ship of another club whose members, during the closing of 
their house for repairs, are the guests of the United Uni- 
versity.—I am, sir. your obedient servant, 

ALBERT PULLING. 

Beddington, Sept. 24. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN YV.M.S.—A Correction. 
Sir, 

By the omission of a small word I am reported lo have 
said at the meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan V.M.5. 
that 1 was in favour of an increased fee being charged ov 
receiving the diploma. 

I am strongly against that proposal, and consider that 
students pay quite enough when paying the R.C.V.S_ £2!. 
The majority of men pay a little more. 

In the future the income of the R.C.V.S. will be derived 
chiefly from qualified men, and it would be well if the fees 
payable for examination were lessened. 

Edinburgh. W. J. Youne. 
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VETERINARY DISPENSARIES IN IRELAND. 


Sir, 

Insertion of enclosed cutting in The Record might be 
interesting. This Veterinary Dispensary Scheme does not 
state how drugs are tosupplied. Suppose it is by prescrip- 
tion to the chemist, the latter’s position as a veterinary 
authority will be still further strengthened, and he will be 
able to lay even more claim than he does at present to the 
whole trade later on, when this dispensary scheme will 
fall through, either because the already over-burdened tax- 
payer will discontinue contributing, or otherwise, the veteri- 
narian will throw up the job when he finds that the salary 
will not cover the cost of travelling over an area so much 
larger than that of the medical man, who is only obliged to 
attend the destitute poor and has a much larger salary all 
told. Then the medical officer could never hope for a fee 
from the destitute poor in any case, consequently the Poor 
Law Act causes him no deprivation, whereas the veterinary 
officer cuts away the bulk of his paying clients (who are 
owners of stock) right away with one stroke. 

Cattle jobbers, who, whilst possessing capital, are gener- 
ally small land holders having low valuations, will benefit 
by the scheme at the expense of larger holders, who in many 
cases are hard set to make ends meet. 

The Wexford veserinarians, having entered into this con- 
tract without consulting the profession generally, would 
lead one to fear lest one man acquiesced not to be outdone 
by another in generous philanthropy, or something of that 


sort.—Yours, 
M.R.C.V.S. 


VETERINARY DISPENSARIES. 


‘*It has been recognised for some time that a system of 
veterinary dispensaries is needed in Ireland. The death of 
cattle from disease represents a heavy annual loss to the 
country. In addition there is, of course, the danger to 
health resulting to the consumers of milk obtained from 
diseased cattle. In Wexford representatives of the County 
Council and the veterinary surgeons have, as the outcome 
of aconference, decided that a dispensary veterinary system 
is necé.sary in the interests of the country generally, and 
is urgently needed for small farmers. The stations for the 
county, and the scale of fees to be charged were agreed to. 
Five veterinary surgeons will be necessary, and the salary 
will be £130 each, making £650, which the Conference pro- 
posed shonld be allocated as follows :—County Council, 
£375 ; Department, £200; County Committee, £75. Sub- 
sequently a deputation waited upon Mr. T. W. Russell in 
reference to the matter. Mr. Russell admitted that the 
scheme was most useful and necessary, but was afraid, so 
far as Treasury approval of an increase of expenditure was 
concerned, it would not be forthcoming. A modified 
financial arrangement was then drawn up, under which the 
Department and the County Committee would be asked to 
contribute £18leach. The Department is to be asked to 
sanction the scheme as an experiment for the Province of 
Leinster. After the way in which the deputation was met 
by Mr. Russell, there is no doubt but the Department will 
give its Irish Independent. 


ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE. 
ir, 

In your issue of the 21st inst. there appeared a letter on 
this subject above the nom-de-plume ‘‘ Diogenes.’’ It is 
regrettable that the writer did not append his signature, but 
his unwillingness to declare himself author of this epistle is 
not difficult to understand. : 

‘Diogenes ’’ assumes the character of a prophet with 
reference to what he describes as a ‘‘ belated attempt”’ of 
another Society to discuss this matter, and ventures to fore- 
cast the tone of the discussion and the conclusions at which 
the meeting will arrive. He contemptuously refers to the 
Seneral rank and file of practitioners, and, in what he calls 
“Christian charity,” accuses the representative average 
Practitioner, presumably the type who will attend the 
Meeting referred to, of the rankest form of selfishness. 


Abuse, however, is no argument, and tends rather to in- 
crease opposition than to decrease it. A perusal of the re- 
ports of the meetings of the various Societies shows that 
discussions on this question have been remarkably free 
from abuse, either of the Council or of individuals, and a 
glance at the report of the Scottish Metropolitan V.M.S.’s 
proceedings will prove even to ‘‘ Diogenes’’ that his pre- 
diction of a one-sided meeting and complete condemnation 
of the Council and its scheme was not justified. The 
average veterinary practitioner, so far at least as he was 
represented at Saturday’s meeting of the Scottish Metro- 
politan V.M.S., is charitable enough to admit that there 
are two sides to this question, and to give a fair and impar- 
tial hearing to both advocates and opponents of the scheme, 
and notwithstanding the accusation that he is ‘‘ generally 
deficient in education and not overburdened with intelli- 
gence "’ he refrains from levelling opprobrious epithets at 
his opponents and accusing them of ignorance, the only 
methods of discussion available to the class of individuals 
amongst which ‘‘ Diogenes’’ places the average veterinary 
practitioner. 

The personal applicability of ‘‘ Diogenes’’’ estimate of 
the intelligence of the average veterinary practitioner must, 
however, be strikingly apparent to anyone reading his 
letter. 

“‘Diogenes’’ divides the members of the profession into 
three classes: first, the Scotch practitioner; second, the 
average veterinary practitioners who are only just an 
appreciable shade better ; and third, the ‘‘ celebrities '’ and 
‘* distinguished veterinary surgeons.’’ The contempt with 
which he speaks of the first and second justifies one in 
assuming that he places himself in the third, and if he is 
accepted as the type of the class, one wonders how many 
—— surgeons will aspire to occupy a place beside 

im. 

It is, I think, most unfortunate that wholesale abuse of 
the ‘‘ average veterinary practitioners—the rank and file of 
the profession ’’—who constitute its great majority should 
have been allowed to appear in your columns, and as one of 
the rank and file I feel compelled to enter a protest.— 
Yours truly, 

A. GorrTon. 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

September 24th. 

[It is difficult to draw the line as to when a correspon- 
dent exceeds the limits of fair criticism, but we hardly think 
even ‘‘ Diogenes ’’ reached ‘‘ wholesale abuse.’’—Ep.] 


Sir, 

Called to discuss the proposed new Veterinary Act, or 
rather some of the proposed clauses of it, as set forth in the 
circular recently issued by the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, the meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Veteri- 
nary Medical Society, whose proceedings are partly reported 
in last Saturday’s Veterinary Record, was a most gratifying 
one, there was an excellent attendance, the business before 
the meeting was seriously discussed and the opinion arrived 
at was practically unanimous. There is no serious objec- 
tion to the paying of an annual fee towards the support of 
the Royal College, but some of us want to know a little 
more about how and for what purposes is the money to be 
used. The circular said that more money than is being 
received, or is likely to be received, from students’ exam- 
ination fees and from investments is required to meet the 
working expenses of the College. Very well, that is a plain 
statement, and if a correct one, which I have no reason to 
doubt, the profession, for which the College has done good 
service, must do its part in affording such financial support 
asis needed. Ido not for a moment imagine that any one 
who is at all able would decline to do so, and I further 
think that the fee of £1 1s. annually is not at all unreasonable. 
No doubt there are many members practising abroad and 
many at home from whom a guinea could not be easily ex- 
tracted, or indeed expected, but the great bulk of the pro- 
fession would pay up, and if things are put on a different 
footing would feel pleased todo so. At present some of us 
don’t, I, for one, object strongly to attaching a penalty, 
such as deleting a member’s name from the Register for the 


non-payment of the fee. Iam not at all satisfied that such 
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a thing could be done, especially so in the case of those who, 
like myself, have for years enjoyed all the rights and 
privileges conferred by my diplomas. More, I hold it would 
be an unjust and a high-handed proceeding for the College 
to seek powers to make such action legal. Iam not sure, 
but I rather think if a strong representative body of the 
profession, opposed to such powers being granted the Col- 
lege, were to go to the proper quarters, Parliament, the 


College would have to draw in its horns and find another. 


way out of the difficulty. Such a way must be found and 
the profession be spared the strife and the ill feeling which 
otherwise would be certain to arise. 

In the hope, therefore, that this point will be amicably 
arranged, the question next arises what is to be done with 
the money received. Well, I think there is plenty of use 
for it quite apart from changing the College quarters into 
more expensive, because more pretentious ones, that isa pro- 
ject which is entirely unnecessary, and should be knocked 
on the head at once, neither should the creation of a library 
or a museum be considered as at all necessary at present, had 
it been shown that the present ones in Red Lion Square were 
insufficient or that the accommodation afforded was in- 
sufficient for those desirous of using them, then there 
would have been no room for objections. As it is I am of 
opinion that both the museum and the library are of no 
real use to the profession, and I can safely say a London 
practitioner paying them a visit, except perhaps out of 
curiosity, is a rare occurrence. I should say break up the 
museum and give the specimens to the College, and as for 
the library as it is there let it remain on the principle that 
if doing no good it isdoingnoharm. As I said at the meet- 
ing referred to I can only conjecture that the idea of enlarg- 
ing the museum and library was due to this, presuming 
money was got, some way of spending must be shown. 
That is not my idea. If money is needed ask for it, but be 
able to show that it will be spent in sucha way that there 
will be some chance of a return for it. 

For instance, I think money might be saved and the pro- 
fession be better served by a re-arrangement of the mode 
of conducting the examinations. I think the fees charged 
the students are in all conscience high enough, so high in- 
deed that with other matters considered I am inclined to 
think that the man who now goes in for veterinary medicine 
in preference to human medicine is a fool for his pains. 
No, I say the veterinary student as such has been pretty 
nearly milked dry, a few more years will prove that. I 
have said there might with advantage be a re-arrangement 
of examinations. I advocate centralisation of the exams., 
have the written portion as at present wherever the teach- 
ing school is, but let the orals be held at one centre, suitable 
for London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Glasgow, and Liverpool. 
Travelling expenses of examiners would be largely saved, 
the expenses incidental to holding an exam. in each place 
would be saved, time would be economised and the exam- 
ination itself would be more level and equal to every one. 

I advocate abolishing the present system of paying 
examiners so much a student examined. The present sys- 
tem does not work out fair to the examiners who, in my 
opinion, should be paid so much a day with first-class rail 
expenses. That some of the examiners continue to hold 
their posts and fulfil their duties has always seemed to me 
very much to their credit, they often do so to their great 
discomfort and for fees quite inadequate to the service ren- 
dered. Others, I think, get too much considering the 
honour and the grist which the position is said to occas- 
ionally bring to the mill, therefore I advocate a uniform 
fee of so much a day to each examiner, irrespective of the 
section in which he examines. This is a subject I could 
write a good deal about, I will be content, however, with at 
present simply ventilating the matter. 

I do not think that even if all the money collected from 
registration fees annually, if applied to putting down quack 
ery would have the slightest effect in doing so. Parliamentary 
measures are required, and it is very doubtful if these wiil 
be got in our time, it may come some day, but that day I 
am afraid is a long way off. Iagree that we should prevent 
men from usurping the title veterinary, bnt Tt hold it would 
be a waste of money to go further in the face of the fact 


that the hands of the profession itself i in thi 
quite clean. P itself 1s not in this matter 


I advocate payment of members of Council their rail ex- 
penses, i.c. those living outside London. They serve the 
profession quite as much in their way as examiners do, 
more doing so would open the field from which to draw 
members, at present the expenses entailed travelling to and 
from London several times a year is more than many gen- 
tlemen are prepared to meet; with rail expenses paid, the 
position would be different, and I honestly believe the pro- 
fession would be better represented, in some cases they 
could’t be any worse. 

Iam strongly against gentlemen who are professors at, 
or who arein any connected with, the different schools, 
being sent to the Council, practically they do not represent 
the rank and file of the profession, they do not reflect its 
opinions, and the system is calculated to give the schools 
a pull in voting, which may be unfair to other members. 
Let each school have one representative, ‘ts principal for 
choice, but no one else. 

Then lastly I advocate a re-distribution of seats on the 
council, it is only common fairness and good business that 
the whole profession through its council should have a voice 
in the administration of its affairs—that voice it has not at 
present got, that voice it means to have, and unless it gets 
it I amafraid there will be some trouble in getting its assent 
to the proposals now before it. Scotlandand Ireland must 
have a better representation. I do not here say how many 
from each country. That is a matter of easy arrangement 
by the’ present Council in preparing the terms of a new Act, 
and I hope for the sake of peace in the profession that they 
will see their way to do so.— Yours, etc. 

R. Rutruerrorp, F.R.C.V.S. 

Edinburgh, Sep. 29. 

Sir, 

In full reply to your ‘‘ correction ’’ of yesterday’s date I 
send you the paragraph, cut from The Veterinary Record of 
September 14th, to which I took exception and referred to 
in terms to which I adhere, at the late meeting of the 
Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Society. 

‘“‘ We notice with some regret that a much smaller meeting 
in Scotland has arrived at a less commendable decision. 
Refusal to support the one measure upon which the effec- 
tual use of any future Act of Parliament depends until every 
other detail in the Act has been decided upon is ‘ putting 
the cart before the horse’ in a most deplorable manner. 
The meeting, however, was very small, and its members so 
ill acquainted with the subject as to confuse an Act with a 
Charter in their resolution.”’ 

The above paragraph appeared on the first page of 7'he 
Record, and was part of a leaderette I suppose it would be 
called on the Annual Registration Fee. If, as you say, it 
was from the pen of a correspondent for whose ideas you 
were not responsible, it occurs to me as being somewhat 
odd that your correspondent’s name was not adhibited, and 
that it did not appear in the usual correspondence columns. 
You will pardon me for not accepting your correction and 
for repeating what I said at the meeting. I believe the 
paragraph was editorial, and considering that it was a re- 
flection on the opinions of a number of gentlemen called to 
consider an important professional question, it was a much 
to be regretted indiscretion on your part—or on the part of 
whoever wrote the paragraph. It is ridiculous to write of 
“putting the cart before the horse’’ because gentlemen 
desire to know a little more of a scheme prior to their agree- 
ing to it, to do so would be what I call giving a blank 
cheque to the College, and not what among business men 
is only looked upon as ordinary prudence.—Yours etc., 

R. Ruruerrorp, F.R.C.V.S. 

Edinburgh, Sept. 29th. 


ComMMUNICATIONS AND Papers RECEIVED.—Messrs. G. D. 
Martin, R. Rutherford, T. Lander, P.Snaith, G. H. 
Locke, G. Mayall, W.J. Young, J.S. Fulton, Wash- 
-eee Dr. J. F. Winchester, Lt.-Col. J. Brodie Mills, 


Journal Sanitary Institute, The Yorkshire Post, Belfast 
Evening Telegraph, Folkestone Herald, Manchester Herald, 
Sunday Times (W. Australia), The West Australian (Perth), 
The North Star (Darlington), The Freeman’s Journal. 
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